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THE PBOXIMA.TE SO0UCB OF THE 
SIAMESE ALPAHBBT 

BY 

COBNELlUb BEACH BRADLEY. 

Anjong on^ntftltats I thinlf there has uever beau any doubt 
that th« D»vMi&gai1 writing of was the mtaoter source fi*oin 

which in 1284 A. I). Prince Ram KhaHili&ag of SnkhSthai derire*! 
the letters which he nsed in giving to Slaroeee speech for the first 
time a written form.* The relationship between the two is abun¬ 
dantly seen in the number of lettei'S. their geneml equivalence, their 
remarkable phonetic giouping in tlxe list, aod their peculiar eyllaijic 
poeitions as r^ards the vowels—to say nothing of traces still seen 
here and there of the ancient shapes of the letters. But as regaids 
the more immediate lovrce of Siamese writing, there has been so far 
no ^reemeni Three theories are in the 6eld: 1) that the eouiee 
was the Pali of the Buddhist scripturee brought by missionaries ftom 
Oeyloo 5 2) that it was the older Burmese writing; and 8) that it 
was the older Oambodisn. All thsee forms of wntdog are known to • 
be deiiTatives nearer or more remote of the Sanskrit of Indian and so 
are alike eligible for the place. And oue of these three appareotly must 
have been the source, for m all that peninsula w© bars -no tiace 
4 of any other possible source;* and invention ie entirely out of the 
question. The Devan^arf could not have been a second time invented- 


1. Pot the losoriptiou which records thU achievement, of. Brad¬ 
ley : The Oldest Kuo wo Writing in Siamese, /oimxai of iM BfxMiy, 
vol vi, Ft. I, pp. 1-81. 

2. Toth© north, flJKng the upper Minam baein and the valleyi of 
the Balwlaaad the Udhkoog, and stretobing far up iato Cbuta, ley the 
greet mast of the Tbei tribes—then doubtleet Illiterate, as many of them 
still are- On the east, the scepter nod the culture of sncient Obam^ had 
before this period pessod to Cambodia, her neighbor on the south. As 
the distant little proriooe of S! TLammareoha ou the Malay Peaiosula, tbe 
learned Buddhist monk it contributed to the Prince’s court (of. the 
criptioii cited above il. 62-660 ) saems to have been alooat t« only oul- 
tural aehievecoeot. And any alphabet which he might have broiubt m 
would almost iaeviuhly have been the Pelf, whiob b already ludoded m 
the list. 
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So far ft!I trofttmonC ot’ question ^ems to have been loi'gety 
parU, determined by indlvidniki pi>epossosaion, nnd without attempt 
to examine U7id bring to beftr afi tlie evidence available. Such an 
examination Uie writer has recently essayed to uialce. While he does 
not claim that his search has been exhaustive,!; seems to'him to be 
pi’actically conclusive of the question, He therefore ventures the 
following sumniary of the investigation and of its resolte. 

I. 

The theory of a Pali and a Singhalese origin of the Subhothai 
letters has had br far the gseatast vogue. Up Co a very reesnf date 
there was practically no competing theory in the field. It Is the)*efbi'e 
the theoiy still almost universally held by those whose attention 
has not beeu directly called to the claims advanced for other ori* 
gins.® The antecedent probability in its fiivor is very gpi'at. Mis- 
aicnary seal has ever been a most efficient agent in spreading the 
art of writing among unlettered reces, Thus it was in ancient times 
that most of Che peoples of Europe received the gift of letiers. 
So. too have numberless 8a^'age tribes in modern times. And quite 
apart from missionary ef&rt to that end. the very presence and use of 
written boobs in a foreign tongue would be a powerful incentive to 
every native student of theoi among an illiterate race, Co adapt their 
method to the recording of Ills own vemaoular speech—as was doi^e 
long ago in Japan. As regards the case in band, there can be no 
doubt either of the religious seal, or of the knowledge and ose'Of 
Pali scriptures in the monasteries of Siam. Tke insoriptloA itself 
bears witness to botb,^ 

But the internal evidence of the alphabet itself seems conclu¬ 
sive against the theory of of a Pali source. For if the^sonree were 
inda^ Pali, we should expect: a) that the alphabet would be essen¬ 
tially Pali in ite makeup, rather than of some cfher Indian type; 
b) that ice letters would show their ori^nic their shape—would be visib¬ 
ly like the letters of Pali tests then written in Ceylon; and e) that being 
such, they would of course be used by Siacuese scribes in cepyiog the 


^8. Such WBB the writer's own oass when be made bis study of the 
Sukhothai iasoripUoa, Of. op. eit. p. 10. 

A Cf. op. eii. pp. 37-29. 



Pftli scriptures, &s n’pjl as lu riling the vernacular speedi. But the 
fHuts Are ilii’ectly negative of these tliive pivaupposicions. 

a ) A number of the characters of the elder Ssuekrit writing* 
are entiwiy lacking in Pali; that is, were lost in amseqaence of the 
Icwaot the sounds which tli Me characters repre«ento<i, &11 Sanskrit 
words which involved these soonds, if continued in Pali, waie 
tliei'sfore altered both in pronunciation and in spelling, eo that all 
tntce of these cliarscters was lost. Knowledge and use ol thsnr, 
therefore, could not have come to anyone throQgh study of Wie Bacl- 
(IhUfc writings. But in Siamese all of these cbaroclers are fonnd. 
The consonants araeng them stand in tlieir origiMal places in the 
alphabetic list.* All this seems to point unmistakably to tbeir origin 
in some form of Sanskrit writing. 

h ) The Sukhotbai letters do not in general clearly reeemble 
atiy of the Singhalese fumss wirii which the writer has been abl« to 
c<»wpai'e them.’ Ihe divergence indeed is eo great as eeamlngly to 
preclude the idea of any immediate denvetion. The oocaeianal 
reaejublaiices are do more than should be expected as a !«u)t uf 
relationship throogh a ratber dlbtant common ancestor. 

e) So far no Pali te.vt in a Siamese copy made so long ago 
aa .6b» i^ih eeatury of our era has ever been discovered. It Is not 
^ba^e that any imeh exisu.* ll is tberefuit not at all likely timt 
we cun ever be nbaolntely sure what form of writing was at that tinm 
aMually used for rhat purpose. It is, however, significimt—os will 
'appear more fully later—that in modern times copies irf l*ali texto, 


5 These are she rj'mbole for the palatal siMleat, the dwt»l 
»bf)anhSi the cisari^ which, at least in KAcnese. is the glottal sf.p 
abruptly catting off a vowel akond; the hv»'»el; *no the r.vowel 

6. As is tbe case in all, or nearly alf, orienUl aipbsbeu, the De- 
#vim£ 2 eii in Its alohabesic list iHoludes consoiiaott only. Vowels are 
iMessories aklnW w dlaoiHticsl osrki, having ao certain place m the 
Itee nloog with the ohnsensote. and often no bated order or ie*iusood 

7 Material aooesdhie hi tins porilon <if the study »Hfl not very 
abundant; but what was found gsve very llttfe promise of rsirard for 
further search. 

$ Because Ispidary Inscrip^oos are regularly io the vernHouUr, 
while Pali tettsfbr tbo monaeiery libi arise areae regularly «n«oil>4d ou 
the tradlsiooel—and very psrisbaWs—p«lm-isaf. 
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aiul qTTotiiLionfl fi^om th«m in veniaccsjar writings, Are not generally 
in Sianidee Isbt«*!*$» bnt hi Cambodian.^ 

It seems, then, that the internol evidence from the Snkfiotliai 
alphabet alone is veiy nearly concUiGlTS against the theory of its 
i^U origin i tliat the Jack of any obvioas resemblance between the 
Singhalese and the Snkhothai letters strongly reiiifoi^ces that nega- 
Mvsj while ander all tliree heads tlie evidenoe points positively in 
the direction of quite another—namely a Sanskrit—origin of the 
•^ameee alphabet. 


The theory of a Burmese origin has hod fewer snpporters. It 
seems to rest a) upon the.basis of n general resemblanije tlaioied 
between the four-square wHting of the Sukhuthal stocie and that of 
ancient Hartuese inscriptions^ 6) upon the iact that the prwant 
form ol writing among the Thai peoples throughout northern Siam, 
and tar beyond, tli rough the British Shau States and French iu<Io> 
Qlniia, U)to China itself, isobriously of Burmese origin ; and c) upon the 
further fact that for many oentudes the two races have been in contnot 
with each other along a cojumou froutisr of gome hundreds ofiml«*s 
in length. ' • 

a) Upon examination, however, the ressmbbiioe clAime<l turns 
out Co be very largely that of the general impression which tJie two 
forms of writing make when viewed Id the mass. If coriespoitding 
letters are compared in detail, the resemblance for the most part 
vauiehes, as will be seen upon reference to the acoompanyiag chart 
where the Sukhuthai and ^s ancient Buroieee Letters sr^md si^le 
by side. The technique, moreover, or method of oonetruetiun of 
the letters, is fundamentally different in the two cases. For while the 
shape is in a general way quadrate m both, in the Burmese it is 
exactly such—made op of separate straight strokes meeting in square 
corners; whereas the Sokhothai letters are made with one continnons 

9. The growing use of the priotiug press together with tJis Isok 
of Csmbodisn type, will d>>abtleas aocount for the very 'recent exceptions 
Co this rule. The most striking ezemple of (bis newer usage is the irii»nu- 
meuCal edition in Siamese letters of tbeTripitska complete in thirty ihres 
TolutDSS pablisbed by the late Ciug CbulaloDgkorn, But already before 
Bis Uajesty's death a special fount of L'ambodiao type bad been oast for 
the purpose of printieg the Bnddbist doriptUfes in acaordsoce with the 
old usage. 
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stroke ihroughonf, resulting \n linee whidi arei rarely fetmtghf, aii<] in 
(fgni^rs which are nearly always ecme^^hat rounded,'® 

ft) The present form of wnting used in the Lao provinces of 
feiain 19 undoubtedly a rather cloee copy of th® Baroieee circuiai* writ¬ 
ing (WriW in foosuote No. 10, or perhaps an earlier form of that. 
Ifce use in those provincea is historically recent, having been introduced 
there during the period of Burmese domination in that region. Bat all 
older moiiuiu#nts of vernaculai* miting found there are of an eafcirely 
dlfierent script, known as the Pak Khim (tomarind-pod) letters, the 
origin of which may be traced back directly to Sukhothai. fhe in¬ 
troduction of the Burmese writing among the l4o of Siam was doubt¬ 
less the more easy btcaus© it 'vas alreaily in use ajooug their kinsmen 
and neighbors of similar speech, the Western Shaiw of Burma. 

.c) Siam and Burma during all these ages have been heradifary 
euemi«. Intercourse along their common bonier consisted largely 
of raids and n-^sala, resulfijig In the formation of a no-mau’s-knd—a 
' aone of law lessnesfi and d Uerd e r a 1 m ost impervious to cul tuial i nflueiicre. 
While the distance between Maulmein and Bokhuthai seems trifling sa 
viewed on cur maps, a journey from the one to the other won Id have 
been a matter of weeks. 'The only roulea were Ionriy and (langaruus 
trails leading through labyrinths of mountaitis and uinoss deep riven, 
through aainhabi ted wastes and jungles tenanted by as Sage heasta nud 

10. There is another form of sacfeot Bonoese wriiine, ^he srv.ceU 
led square Pali. It is h freakish calligraphic variant of the lapidary f<,nn 
ebowD in the chart, all vertlcaJ strokes ere enorioouely exaggerated iu 
width, Hliaoet Qbliteretiag the centra) spaces uf the leCteie; whiJeafl 
horisauUl elemeals are oerreepo&dingly reduced to slender appendaires 
9‘ hypheo'iibe cooneotives between the broad masses nf venlcAl 
elemeDts, 1'he letters are painted with e brtiad flat brusli, generally 
in dark brown lacquer, on e pUre nf gilded metal. The efTecriivary 
stnkiog as a work of art : hut it is not easily retd because the distingui. 
ah^Dg feeiuree of Uie lettere are to a great extent obsoured by the 
siariling schema A sbinx So Artiflcial could never have beeu tbe model 
*for etaudard viituig anywhere. 

Another striking variant of the lapidary form has furuished tbs 
well'kDowQ Bunoese script and print of the present day. liv it the 
letters are made up slmosE wholly or striotly oircular arcs in vaii^)as 
ooubioatioa. Ite surviv»j is almost certainly due t^i its special wiipta* 
tioo for ueoiitf with a stylus*point on the sorface of peim.leaves. It 
reaeoibles the Sukhothai writing even lose than doee its origioa). Ic lias' 
therefore not bean thought aeooesary to reproduce eitW of theae to 
the eiiart. 


p<)»fLl}y SBvug^ men. Ir» «*ft8 oonsiilRree? a reinarl<Abl« ft at when, so 
inlc oa Ii!i84, a toi’tuightlj mail Service by courier wne eatabliehed 
betweein Man)mein and Chiengmal. 

Tims all Che arguments hi fivorof n Burmese origin of Siamsee 
vriling beeiit nlike to tail. Hut it i» stmnge indeed that the cunclasivo 
argil men ( Against such an origin lias so far a|>parenUy eacnpeil noti<>* 
ftltogeihei*—the argument already ni^ed against the theory of a Tali 
origin. Thu Hiimeee alpliabvt is eoncviie^i to Inivo been ilvrlved fi^om 
the Tali, ami it contains only the Pali lt?tters. It could not, any more 
tlm>i the 1^)1 itself, have fiDTiislied to the Siaiust^ an alplmbuc with 
the full coiiipleraent of Sanskrit letters. 

III. 

Having gone so for, the writer was uinsdlting that th» award 
si (Oil id go to the thi I'd claimant merely thvough Mure of the other 
two to make good their coses* A strict examination was therefore 
made liiio tlie positive evidence In favor of the theory of a Cambodian 
origin of Siainese writing. It is eaXirely natural that this theory should 
have been advanced by French explorers and tchokirs, since to their 
lot has h»llen the task of gathering and masSeciKvg the material records 
of ancient Cambodia, in whtob alone wa^tobe soagbt evidence bearing 
upon our problem. Their problem, however, is by no* nteans the samfr 
as this of ours, but the immensely greater one of recouatructing from 
thoee fragmentary records the origin and history of the anoUot 
to which in tliese days Frauoe has Men heir. 'IW fbw rffereooee to^ 
the Sokh^ai letters noted in the woiks of these men. are therefore 
wholly incidental—etateraente of the author's conviction, without 
attempt to* enforce it fay pre'^entatlon and dlscuaslon of the evidence. 
Thanks, however, to the vivid interest of France in her new Ascatin 
possessions, and to the learning and skill of her orientalists, the 
gathered tusAerial has been is large part scoceesfolly mastered and 
aduimbly poblished.*' The needed evidence vras therefore within « 
reach and to it the writer addressed himself. 

11. In fiaUsUiida I'Scok d'^atrhnt ^frie^U "^Hanol, TodriV'' 

CM&e; Ay03Oder: £m vol. 3 Paris, and particulariy.' 

in JlsffmiU d*i Ma»»v»erU$, Tnme xxvii, Paris, \S9$. wjrb its mma '> 

rensrkable and beautiful series of photocype raprgduetions of inser^ 
tioaa from Cbaropsand Oacahodja. , 


Mnflt oi the pnbliahw^ f>f scmtlterii IntloC'liinrt ua* 

•wirefully WTotnuite^i for whatever ligJit it might shetl upon fhp»ouw» 
au<) devtflopment of Oa>obodian writing, leadiitg down to the forme 
it actually aasumed iu the 13tK century of our era. and to a coin- 
parieon of th«*e with the Sukhutliol writing 

The labors of Aymonier. Bergaigne, and Barth have rcacur<l 
h'om the re^n ot mei'o folk-lore and tairj'-taJe tlie ahadorty kingdom 
of Chotopa. They have shown that from the eorlier centuries of the 
Ohriatiaii era, on the shores of the China Sea and alo»g tl>e middle 
i'eachee of the MdkJiong Hiver, there really existed a king'lom of that 
tiarae, fbuiided by princely adventurers from India, who bronght with 
them tlieir Sanskrit speech and llteratore and the worship of (^r&. 
From the eixtii to the nintli oenturlea we have somewhat of authentic 
documentary infomiaUoii conceroing this kingdom We know, for 
ekample, the usmee and lineage of a nurabt*r of ite klng^. t<^eflier with 
tlie dates of some of them, and references to varluos adkira of the 
realm. 




The iiiscripdons which record these matters are often bi I Ungual 
—that is, partly in Sanskrit prose or verse, and piirtly In the 
veruaoular speech ; but written throughout in the Devati&garf ehai’sc- 
tere which are said to be of the form anciently used in the Oekhan 
India., This klngdOia ofOhamp&at last yielded to the rising power 
of Oacdsodia, which had alreat^ taken over the culture and art of Be 
neighbor, and which afterwards carried these on to a culm inai ion in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries of oar era, atbeated by the wunderfitl 
. monumente of Angkor Wat and Nakbawa Th6in. 

The Cambodian inscriptions consiet generally of an opening 



section in stnt^y Sanskrit verse in honor of Oiva and the reigning 
monarch, followed a section in prose dealing with the more uiundflue 
affoirs of the realm which are to he commemorated. Tbe published 
series relied to deala solely with the Sanskiit portions, the ancient 
native speech of both realms being thought as yet too imperfectly un- 
deretK)od to permit of satisfactory treatment. Chranologioally tl>e 
series ends with«n inscription from Angkor Wat, apparently tbe very 
last recoid that Golden Age of Cambodia. It is in claamc Sanskrit 
VOTse, bearing no discoverable date, but ou Internal evidence judged 
by U. Barth to be of the early part of bhirteeaiCh century. A long 
gap of sUenoe fbUows it, iodicaCive, as ie surmiseid cf the downfall of 
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tlis old rtgiine. When »t last inacriptious appear again, they are of 
the laodeni world both in speech and writing. The splendor of 
that elder time was already become a myth, kept alive only by the sight 
of those mighty ruins of unknown origin and date. Thus far my sum- 
raary from Cfie rrencli aKhoologisU. 

Of fchft long sorios of inscriptions already mentioned, some forty* 
fivo passed in roviow by the writer, and upon a selected group 
ofthemchoeen maiuly for their legibility, extent, and defimte dating 
he paused for special study of the writing. The malte in each case 
were embodied in the form of a usreful facsimUe of the alphabet 
of eech, as complete as the verbal content and the state of 
preservation of tlie insoriptiou would permit.'* Three of these elphabets 
chosen as best ilInstating thegi-edtial change of form during the six 
centuries preceding the Sukbuthei date, have been reproduced side by 
side OD the chart—the last being the ooe from Angkor Wat referred to 
above^ In the column next this, foi- ready oomparisco, are placed the 
Sukhutliai letters-'* The two are probably less than a century apart; 
aud the divergence in fora; is, as will be readily seen, no more than 
should be abundaotly accounted for by tJie time-and-space interval, by 
the individual differences between the style of different scribes, or by 
the purposeful changes which we know the Siamese Prince made in 
the interest of simplicity and the avoidance of confasion between 
letters too nearly alike io ahape. * 

12. In DO case wee it possible to sacore an alphabet quite aon* 
niete. Weather, time, and imperfect skill on the part of ei«ravers 
have ^dered useless for this exact study of form, eome portion# of 
every msonptioD, Sotw letters, moreover, are of vpry rare use. Many 
more are rare in independent and onmodifled form, beiog encountered 
for toe most part in ligated, aubseript, superscript, or even oiroumserjpt 
forms, often with Jitlle or no rasemblanee to the standard forms as 
shown :n the alphabetic list. None of these wonfd at all serve us bere> 
for Prince Eam KhacobSng abolished at a stroke all tbU seaselesa 
complexly, and confined each character to its one standard form and to 
its one place on the line. 

1$. The columns of the Chart oontain the following : — 

1. Bcman equivalents of the Sanskrit letters acoordlug to 
the scheme given in Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar. 

II. Cambodian Alphabot frorh Wat Pbou (Phu), 664-670 
A. D. Suiietin d» XiaoU iVcworiw IL 

pp. 286*240 with Plate. 

Iir, Alphabet from an Inscription of Bng SatysvarmsB 
of Obampa, ^ A. D, ^orioss Tom4' 

XXVU, Pt. 1, 2d Fasoicnle, Plate xirii-A, 
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Here then at lost for the SokbSthoi loH»rs is fonwl on ori^nol 
^rbich the transcript actoali; resemhias, aad Tvkjch at tho sains time 
aiEbrds coupleto explanatign of tbe presaoce in the tnnscnpt of tbs 
Sanskrit tetters not foand b the Ptdi. nor ItDOvn oajwbere else in ail 
the pemnenla of Farther India. Wma there nothing more to be said 
the evidence on these two points alooe, it eboold siafice to 

decide the case in 5iTor of the Cambodian origin. But the case 
is greatly strengtheneil when ve consid^ the eridence U contact 
1>et^ree^ the two peoples abng other lines, and of other bomnrings 
hj the Siamese. 

Thu, for ezaiople, the Siaroeee has incorporated into its Toca- 
bnlary a laige body of loan-words of Iwliaii origin. Of these many, or 
perhaps most, appear in what are esaentiaKy their Sanskrit forms, and 
with their Indian qietiiing»; while ochen appear in Iheir <leri7aUr» 
Pali forma—where these are different from the other—and with Bud* 
dliistic meaning and ose. Some octnally appear ia both forms, with 
some clistinetioa of meaning or nse.'* He presence of both tb^ 
groups of woids in Siamese speech is proc^ of contact some time with 
l>oth civilisations. And the Gcuulx>dian ciTiiisation is the only one that 
coeld have afforded the doable contact. For in Cambodia, at Uie 
period of which we sp^k, Bnddhism was already dlspl aei ng—^or 


IV, Cambodian Alphabet frvm Angkor Wat, 18ch eeaCuvy 

A. D. Forest « ate. Plata XXV. 

V. hormese Alphabet from Po U Dtnng; taken from a 
pboOegraph of an ioKription of Kiag SinbTDjm, pnb* 
lisbad la fUc^n, Iddl. The inaoription li medarn 
n774), bat it hu very faithfnllj reprodaaed the aecleni 
Bnrmeee writinR. aa refereaee to aay of tba pabii^ed 
alphabets of Taylor, Faalniut aad Buhlor will ebow. 
It was the beat aperiaieo of its kind I was abia at the 
time to Mcure ia onlapoaobable reprodootion. 

14 A very few examples must snffiee. fire transliteration here 
render* sooordiag to tVhitoey's soheoe fibf aecnal of ^ 

woras in SUmeee, and net at all their preeaneiaaion. Sanekrft ferma 
M«<> U efa (Pali nM4«ro ). letter, ebaracter; oate < Pali aatte > a 
creetura; nmwsM or outenv (Pali /ummo), gold; /*m^ (Pali/sd»)i 
indea; (Pali rir *) glorinuj. E^li feme are: nittswa (SanabtU hisilsiii). 
extinMion; msMA (Senokril ^asana), religion • fiAifebta (Sanskrit Miim), 
CBendieact Itaablets from the same root are; e iti bn. Hon, and mAs 
rajireUu). a fabafoea montter ^ Aras^rya (fOr koopps), hjb|. and 4alcrft%e» 
(JoH ), of warrior oaite. 
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perhups had largely dispJacBil—Brahnianisiu and tlie cult of Civa '» 
01 the-presence, howerer, of Hindu religioue cults in various portions 
of the Siamese area at a period even later than oui- date, we have not 
only the evidence of place-names, such as i’rsAm rBrahraapural 

and (VMmn\ck„)-. but direct as well, in various ancient 

■mages of the Hinds deities, still regarrietl with reverence at tl.e 
1 present tlay. 


'Jlieu ni,ciiT,, Hi,> early Siamese religious an-hitectiire. as seen in 
tlie Sukhotlun i-egion, at Lophbnri (the ancient latwu), and elsewhere 
distinctly reprtKluce. (Ji.mbn.iian and Hindu forms. Moreover the 
ternie of oou.t speech in Siam concerning tl.e pereon. actions, and 
belonging, of rcyaltv, are to this day for the most part either Cam- 
hoflwn outrJxJff, ur Unibixlian-SAnslrrif. Not only aru the greAfc 
seasonal ftstival. of the Siamese court—ejoepting, of roiri-ee, those 
directly concerned with monastery life-bnt ve.y n.s.iy also of its 
special me. and coremonies-the festivals of 1,air-cutting, coronation 
swinging, and l.loogl.h.g-distinclly reveal eillier an Indian or a Cam- 
bodmn origin. There is stiU maintaineil at tl.e p.-esant day a corps 
Of Bmliman asirelogers to deteviuine the anspbious day and hour fur ail 
courtly movements and events. In tact, behind tliese, and behind the 
newer and nearer Bnddhism, there strstebes on every side, in the iui- 
agniatioii and in tl.e thougl.t of the Siamese, the mighty background 
of Hindu cosmogony, mythology, and legend, as ire.h as whan theee 
were brenght from India to the shores of Annam two thousMsl sears .. 
ago. What fixHhftr «n3enoe it 

Tn 8 u«nimfiM:-Thf theory of a Singhaleso origin of Riftniwr. 
writing poctulofw, AS its neoesaory foundation, a prrrimw confACt imtl 
intOTCODinianicAficm bot^oen CoyJon and Saldiofliai-at rcry 001*0 
of the ppiiinsuia of Farther India—of the existence of whj<li not the 
slightest erkdeuoB has erer been adducwl, and which inlieix ntly is very 


15. Bad< hiet rshgion and coUare, of course, may have been 
separately bpo«<btm».) Sum by mlasionAries from Oayloei; for we kirtf 
authentic rewd in later Mraee of viaiM of znonke from that island. Just 
hosv It waa at our earlier rUte, I tl.Ink we hare aa yet no positive 
oridenoe. For aU thet we now know, Bftddjn'am rui«ht well have oome to 
Siaiii from Oambodia alonjr with Jefliers and fither elemenfe of ?ultbre. 

w.. example, on a famoua Imsgn of Give, now in the Eovd 

Museum At RangkAh. there i« an mscripfion callmM upon the'people 10 
re-eetabJisb hie worship, aud reuouace that of Buddha. 


[ 11 ] 


unlikely. Die th^oiy is not supporbed by auy clear X'esrmbkncs 
twttn the SiftiDdse lekters and tbeir sopposeJ Sin^lmUse origioak; nor 
by tbe use either of those originals or of their Siamese deriratives by 
QQtiTS scribes in copying tlio Pali scriptores. And it ie dlstinoS 
Jy n^atived by the presence in Siamese writing from the Terj 
iir»t. of eleiuetits entirely unknown in the Pali, hut nnmistahably 
•Sanskrit. 

'Dte t^ieory of a Burmese cngin faill on these same lines. Con¬ 
tact betwceu the two peoples there has been ; but it hoe neser been 
intimate and friendly; and it hoe left almost no trace Upon the culture 
of central Siam. Neither of the three forme of Burmese writing visi¬ 
bly resembles the Slamef^e. Ami, being derived from the Pali, Rur> 
ineee writing has not, arid could not liave furnixhed the Siamese, ita 
striking SaDsl<ric featarsH. 

Gambodiau culture was Brahinaiiic^ and Indian throughout. 
Cambodian writing retains its distinctive Saoekrli features to the pre¬ 
sent day. Historioally, tlie shape of the Cambodian letters—originally 
Indian—underwent gradual chan^. until in tJia thirteenth ceotuiyA.O., 
they are ioand to ^proxiinate very nearly the Sukhothai lettere lo, 
scribed a little later. The ^oee culi.uml contact between tbe two 
peoples suggested by the epigraphy, U strungly corroborated and 
extended by coorideratiou of the very large borrowings from CambodiA 
found in Siamese speech, ceremorrial, art. ami government. 



Berkeley, California, January Htli, 1^13. 
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BECENT ADVANCES IN OUB KNOWLEDGE 
OP THE FLORA OP SIAM. 


The eArlieAb coIl&etionB. of anj extent, of Siamese plants were 
node in Penmeular Siam, Ur tJid most part in the territory adjoining 
tbe British Protected Malay States, It was not till the Banish 
scientific expedition arrired at the end of 2899 that a lar^ collection 
H'as made in any otlier part ot the country. This expedition, under 
T>r. J. Schmidt, collect^ from the and of December 1899 till March 
1900 on Koh Chaog and to n leas extent on the neighbouring smalt 
ieiands. A eery successful attempt was made, considering the short 
time available, to obtain a representative collection of the whole 
flora of this small area and the phytoplankton of the surrounding aea. 
The resnlta of this expedition have been published from time to time 
in the Botanisk Tidsekrift of Oopeiiliagen. Nine parts of this work 
have been issued end the tenth part, which will complete the series, 
is expected shortly. 

In 1904*1905 Dr. F. N. Williams published, in the Bulletin 
de Boiewer, a list ^ the flowering plants of Siam known to 

that date; this list included the publiehed results o£ the Duiah 
expedition, the Siamese planta ^ven in various works dealuig with 
the flora of adjoimog territories and the Siamese plants then in the 
Eew Serbarinm. 1049 epedes are recorded and an account is given 
of the collectaons made in Siam before 1904. 

. While Dr. Wiliiams'e list was being published Dr. C. 0. HoBeeus 
vieitsd the country and collected for nearly a year, ohielly in the North 
of Siam. Deecriptions of portions of th^e collectione and of the new 

I > 

speoiee contained in them have appeared in various periodio^s since 
the retura of Dr. Hosseus to Gurope. The results are summarised in 
a paper published in 1921. ^'Dle BoUnischtei Gtgebnim meiner Gxv 
pedition nacb Siam.'’ in the Beihefte xom Botatiisclien Contasdblatt, 
y<A. zxvili, pt. H This paper enumerates some 540 epeoiss flowering 
plantSi about 7.0 of which have been described as new by Dr. Hoessus 
with the aasi&tance of eeverol other botanists. These piauta have also 



yieklfd two new. goaera, both monotypic, SarolhcchUM in the 
OrcMdaciat and RieJUhofmia in the the Utter is a most 

interesting genne nearly allied 6 o the relebmted Raffleeiaa of Malaya. 
Dr. Eoeeeua also lists H ferna and IIC tuosees aud Urerworts, 4 of 
then) being new. 

Sioee Dr. Hoesens left Siam collections havs been ntode in 
different parts of the conntry by sevejsl collectors, atid these are beijig 
worked out at Kew Herbarinta, which haa unrivalled facilities for 
determining such collections, as it has the finest ezistent sets of Bur¬ 
mese and Shaa State*’ plants for comparison with tl;e closely related 
Siam Flora; it also pjjfseases a nearly complete set of Dr. Hosseus's 
plants. Practically the w])ole of these later collections have been 
worked out by Mr. W. G. Craib, of the Kew staff, and published at 
intervals in the Kew Bulletin. 

The lists so published, with the addition of plants received 
at Kew since their publication, and Dr. Eceseus’s plante, have been 
snmmariised as far as the end of the Dicotyledoos by Mr. Craib in a 
paper printed for the University of Aberdeen, Aberdeen University 
Btudise, No. 57, 1912.. This paper contains some 1,159 species not in 
Dr. Williams's list; of these no less than 150 have been described as 
new. Two new genera have been proposed, Rttosporopri# in the 
Natural Order ScacinaeMe, and Martcmw, a very distinct genus in the 
Ive^fttJTHnoMS- Mr. Craib's paper also contains a very useful bibliogra¬ 
phy of works relating to the Flora of Siam. 

A list of the Monocotyledons, ezoluslve uf the Orehidacitu, and 
OymnoepeKns was pohliehed in the Blew Bulletin last December. In 
this last inetalcaent the J)iofcortac«aa have been determined by Mr, 
I. fl. BnckiU, the Paiowoe by Dr. 0. Beccari, the Cyperoceae by Mr. 
W. B. Turrill, and the by Dr. 0. Stapf 5 aQ the other orders 

lave been undertaken by Mr. Craib. This list haa 280 apecies not on 
Dr. WiiUams’s liat, 41 of them being new. There must be added to 
the Monocotyledons some 75 species, chiefly Orchids, given in Dr. 
Hosseus's paper but not mentioned by Dr, Williams or Mr, Craib. 

While the Kew lists were appearing, Mr. H. N. Bidley pab- 
liihed fcbe results of his Botanical EJ^ediiion to Peninsular Rm n 
together with determinations of pjaufcs found by other ooliecCora b» the 
same region. Mr. Rit^ey's paper has approriznately 740 species of 


plants nob givon in soy of the before mentioned pepers; 
About 70 of these hATe been described as new ; orer 60 ferns are &)so 
named. ^ ' 

l^e lumber of new epeoiee described {rom all these coUeotions 
is large, a little more than 12^/^ of all the specks collected. The 
uamber of endemic genera is proporCionatelj much smaller; besides 
the four already menrioued, which are all monoCypic, there is one 
other, PhpUonthedendron, with three species. 

The toUl number of flowering plants known from Siamappn^ 
ximates therefore to 8,800 species. The recorded number of flowering 
plants from Borma, a country still far from thoroughly explored 
bobanically, amounts to between 6,000 and 7,000 ; it would be a oonser- 
vatire estimate to put bha total at 10,000. Siam, which exteods 
bhrongh almost as many degrees of latitude and has an equally 
dkersifled surface, cannot be far behind Burma in point t£ numbers so 
that til ere remains a vast amount of work to be done before the Flora 
of •Siam is even moderately well known. 


A. P. G. KERB. 
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Zbz Bttit'ubes of the Bubbba. 


It is well known that the atatnea and im&gM of the Baddha aa 
we find them aa objecta of reverence in templae, palaces, sod private 
houses wkerevsr BnddbisTD is confeoeed, represent s phase of the real 
end l 6 gendet 7 life of the foonder aa we find it recorded in the Sacred 
Books. It 18 considered an act of merifrHntdong to re^l in atetnee 
and pictures the featniree of the Buddha and they are looked upon as 
images or likenesses of bis person* made for tha purpose of keeping his 
followers mindful of him and conseqoentlj to gladden and delight their 
hearts at the thought of the Infinitely knowing one *' 

It follows therefcom that these statues are not considered ss 
objects of worship in this sente that by addressing to them a prayer or 
wish it will be exauced or granted. 

Only in a few instances have these statnea inscripUone which 
record the date on which they were made and oq what occasicn, so 
that they have only in a limited sense tn bisterical value. It rwmaLas 
of course for the individual to select for representation any phase In the 
life of the Buddha, but from the various stotuea existing it will be possi¬ 
ble to leconatniot the life of the founder. Only to s HmiCed extent is it 
poedble to fix the place of the origiti of these stafcusB although general¬ 
ly speaking we may dietingoiab, by the form oi their heads, atatnes eom* 
ing from the North, the canCral and the Southern part ctf Siam. (See 
Tabl« A. B. 0., drawn from statues preserved in the Museum of the 
Ministry for the Interior). How far we can derive fronl these statmee 
ethnological data we cannot really discuss, aa generally speaking tha 
historically authenticated Buddha statues bitberlo found in Siam do 
not go further back than 1,000 years. We may make certain deduo- 
tion about the relative age of the statues by their dress as generally 
speaking those with Br^manical headgear, etc., may be con¬ 
sidered the ^er ones as Brahmanism prevailed m Siam before 
Buddhism. Thus also we may consider the statues of the Buddha the 
older ones in which traits of Brahoanioal mythology occur such as 
Buddha protected by the Naga King. No deduction as to tha age of 
Ibe etatues can, hovrever, be made from the more or less orthodox 
psouliarities of the characterlstlce of the body as laid down in the 





Ktiddhft lalo^iia for King Phra 2^an^[ao coosiclereJ it 

a work of merit to eliorben the fingers of the statue of the Sa^cjamntri 
piwrvwl now in Wat SudsefanadeTaraoje) in Bangkok. 

Ill the following pages an attempt has been made to explain 
the nieaniiig attached to the statues of theBoddha as they are found 
in Kiam. It je in the main a trauslation of an essay of the Somts^ 
Phra Paramacmjit, Uie son of the King Phra Buddha Yot Fa, who died 
in lSo4, and who rightly enjoyed a great literary reputation. It may 
at once be explained that baeidee the stotuee described in the (otlowlng 
pages there are numeroas others, ae any act or legend recorded lends 
tt«elf to a pictorial exhibition and the rspresentatloru here given can" 
not thus even be described as the only orthodox oaee$ bnt it may be 
said of them that they are caosC frequently met with in Siam. Other 
atatnes occur in the Mtitode of the Buddha which are, however, only 
representations of one of his disciples or followers. Tbns, to give a 
classical example, the so-ualled big-bellied Buddha is in reality the 
repreaenbatioo of Kaccajana, the founder of grammar. In Siam be is 
worshipped as assisting women in ohild>blrtb, but a conAuion bae taken 
place with the legend of Angulimala, anctber disciple of tbe Buddha, 
formerly a robber. It may be also mentioned chat to pay I'espaot to 
the memory of a deceased prieet hia image isrepcoduced mostly m a 
sitting at^tude of tbe Buddha. 

• The reproductloos of tbe statues of tbe Buddha in the follow* 

Ing pages are not intended as worke art; they give io bare outline 
the attitude of the Buddha and were drawn jinder tbe directiotf of Mr. 
Healey by the pupils of the school of arte. Most of the originals of the 
atetuee are kept in Wat Prakeo and were made in tbe reign of King 
Mongkut, vho destined them aleo to serve ae a memorial to tbe 
legitimate Kings who reigned in Ayuddbya from 1350 op to 1707. and ' 
further from tbe reign of Khun Luang Tak in Bangkok up to the King 
Phra Kangklao. 

It may hoolly be added that every Wat contaiui tbe statue of 
tbe Buddba which is considered the chief one. The Buddha la any 
posirioii njay be considered the chief image, but as a matter of &Ct 
tdioee in sitting attitude appear to be tbe most muaercue, and among 
them again the tempteliou of the Buddha by Mara aod of the Buddha 
in self-ooncentr&tion. 








Tlie Birth of the Buddha 













Tradition huiCthAtthe Biiddhft after leaving the Oourf of hie 
father remained for 9ii yean is lolitude reflecting on aorrcw and ite 
causes. He is represented littang with hie bands'Oroesed over his 
cbeet (ly 
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On tho a.y of the Viakho .opth tho Budah. 

from the hands of SnjSta in the mommg a d“h <>< “>* 
c^iT^a it Mtdng and his hands opsnsd- ( 2 ) 



^1 »; 
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, f' 

n:-3fiQDtnfiviti'imaiuniu:ty5in 



In the evening he receives 8 bandies of thatched grass from the 
hands of a Brahman (W prepare a oonch). He receives it etandiog, 
stretching oat his right hsnd. ( 4) 




4 




R 9 then formed the reeobe that the oouoh should be made iato 
e jewelled oouoh for him to Ue down turning towards ^e east of the 
Jlahabodhi, He then fonaed this resolution“Even if my flesh and 
blood should be dried up, and there should only be one vein end 
one nerve, unless I receive supreme knowledge, I will not leave this 
conoh.'^ He then eat down turning bis face to the Ewt. In the 
evening Vafiavatti Mara, the supreme king, and hie horde tempted him. 
They were defeated and returned. He is represented sitting in con¬ 
templation his right leg over the left one and his right hand touching 
bis knee, the position known ae “ the conquest of Mira. ( 5 ) 
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yiT-otiiryuiTl^iLiivT OTnoiuiiolnti 















In the lirdt wAtch he accjuiretl knowJet^ge of pi’evioiie existence; 
ftisd ])e knew by hie divine eyes whet woQld happen, in the middle 
watch; and he knew in the lost watch the chain of cansntiou and at 
daybreak lie acquired supreme knowledge and he said to himself 
"Suddha/’ s.e., die eiilightene^l one, who knows everything, the ]ewel 
through which joy will accrue to the world and all chat is on it. He 
then remained under Che shadow of the lio tree for seven days, until 
this act becaine known in the abode of the gods, and doubt arose 
among them, and they enquired wliether this ivas only one act of the 
Baddba. When the Buddha gob cognisance thereof, he, having readied 
in the fourth sb^ of meditation superaatnral knowledge, awoke from 
such meditation, and rose into the air; and by this double miracle Che 
gods were free from doabfc. The Buddha then descended towarde the 
fforbh-east, a email distance from the Jewelled seat. He oonteropta^ 
ou the conditions bow he acquired enpreoio knowledge under the Bo 
tree sod under the jewelled seat. He kept his eyes opeu couetantly 
. without wrinkling, bestoudng his looks on the world He is repre¬ 
sented stanJing and folding his hands. ( 6 ) 




0 





Mnviuinup 



And U) what ever place Che Buddha espreseed hie wish to po* 
ceed, such wish was fulfilled, lie is represented with his left foot 
lifted up and bla hands resling on his lap. { 7 ) 
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Thft Bttddha th«n enjofed supreme happiness under the Banyan 
tree, ^hen Mira approached him to extingnieh annihilation The 
Buddha replied that the time bad not yet arrived as priests and nun^ 
the male and female follo^rers, had not yet received instruction and 

good condnct had not yet spread. We the Tathigata will only rea^ 
annihilation (Kirvana) when our followers know onr doctnne and good 
cottdnct ia spread, than we wUl enter into Nirv&na. He is represented 

sitting lifting his right hand warding off Msra. (8) , 



"VA*. .', f^-. «^l •.' .1 
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( 12 ) 


The Buddha enjoyed tha happinsse of eraaocipation under the 
Uucc&lindc tree. Then the i^ing of eerpente, KuccalicdAf approached 
him and euri^unded him aeven times with his body and covered bis 
head, so as to prevent mist, dew, wind and the san reaching him. He 
is represented in the attitude of contemplation with the King of sei> 
pents enoircling him. d ) 







m then enjoyed the happiness of emane.pat.on under the 
Krt* tree, end in the morning the God Indre offered h.n. ^e 
fruit of the gell-nnt tree. He is represented sitting reeemng the 

fmit. (10 ) 



10 

lijowijeuriTO'ntJtJOfiyf) vii-3:iwflrtuQ 




( I't ) 


Ab lh.t tirab Tap'abb* >"3 Bhblika, two morcli^t fcrotherb, 
ed him bomo preporod ri«. Th* Boddh. rofleclbd in what bo 

recoive it and at that timo a King offered him tonr almabo^a made of 
BWno; hy tha font, of hia wiah ho made thorn into one Ho la ropre- 
aonlod sitting with his hands over the aloahowU. ( 11) 



II 

mjiijuiTOflciJjt) d uirtj 


AA^r baling partaken of tbe meal, the merchants asked the 
Buddha for a lock from hie hair. He is raising bis hand to pull 
it out. (12) 










The Buddha then petnrna to the Banyan tree enjoying the 
bappineas of emancipation fully comprehending the cause. He was 
doubtful whether it would be condncive to happineaB if he would ex¬ 
plain the oonditionfi of things. At that time the Brahman Saharapati, 
being informed thereof, hastened to entreat the Buddha to explain the 
conditions of things. The Buddha is represented sUnding with his 
handfi crossed over his chest. ( 18 ) 
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mjniiivjTsMfidininliWTiiiJtijwny 

oiJrt:ju»imt)iOTnny 

t t 


( 18 > 


T\in HiirtaiiA M Jiamboo in imagiilm, 

when UjwtiBHa mid Korilft two friend* npprwpliea him to be ordeiued 
0 * prhtia. The BuiigliMned One granWi them perraiMion mid he . 
taught thenj how to beciome Arehete with their foUowere, end ej>* 
poiiitod 6iiem to the tbrewoat renk. Ee ie represented sitting point* 
ing one hand towei'ds them. (16 ) 












2i 


Hfl th«i piwwded to lUjagrihft. Thore KAliKUyl iriTUod him 
to K^piUvatthu. Tho ftooept^fi the invjtition utul ho proooed- 

thow in a l«-urHly way, lU i* rapre«u»d hu left honJ 

hjingiiiff down and lifting hii loft iog* { I?) 


■J. 


'«v 



( 21 ) 


Wh«D he arrived at Kftpilftvatthu hie relatione hud madu 
preparatione ior receiving him at the Nip’odhftrama. Hie relatione 
left him and none of them aiked him to partake of food- In the morn¬ 
ing he went oat himielt to oolleot food in the oity. He ie repreeented 
standing* bolding hie almebowl in both hande. (18 ) 





18 


1 


( S2 ) 


Later Mi the heretic® ceme end followed him with a view of 
perfomihgemirwle before him, A ganleiier offeretl a ripe mango 
totheBucUho. The Boadhe looked at Anenda, who undeietood hii 
meaning and offered him a etone almebowl; with tliii the Buddha re* 
oeived the ftniit j he wanted to eit down and then Aiianda spread out 
the Sangheti for him and preieed out the jaioe from the mango. After 
the Buddha had partaken of it, the gardener offered him some water 
which the Buddha receive* in the alnubowl. He then told the gardener 
to plant the teed at the place, and he washed hia hand* over the place 
where the mango had been planted. He ie reproiwnted in partaking 
of the mango water. ( 19 ; 







( 24 ) 


hflvfnfc rMtrfrinMl the her^tios by chii nniivrlA th«i Biit^dha 
proceeded to the TeveCimu heavenj where he propoiiiuled the Abhi* 
rlhemme dootrine to liia mother for three moutlie. AfV»r the completion 
of the leeacn (pAvamne) the Boddhe lef^ heeven. He i» repreeeuted 
ifcAiidinf^ Btretchmg ont hie enne opening the world. (1^1 ) 



( 25 ) 


Wh«n the Buddha took oway the ibroud of the i^avo gfrl P\iu- 
QA, he ie repi^ented etanding, bit right hand hanging down end in 
the left oarrj'ing a etick« pointing out analytical meditation arieing 
from it. ( 32 ) 
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{ 26 ) 


Aft«r hiving waihed thi ahrond he hed it oleened unA prep wad 
for the robe of prieata. He ie repreeenbed sitting, hia left hand hold¬ 
ing a neetlle and the right hand a thread ready for stitching. ( 28 ) 
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At that time thr» aangere woee in the Qilj of Veiftll. The 
Kme 0 * the Licohavi together with the people thwght of quelling the 
aeoger. When the 7 hed agreed on the plan, Maheh iuTited the Bud- 
dha to Rajagriha. The King Bimhiwra aent for hie wcepticn a eo- 
vered boat, adorning it with flowert and pre^rlng a eeat on it- The 
Buddha ii repreaented with hie feet hanging down. ( 24) 


iwiKi-JiMiiuiuiflmlijTs-jijIritJfUJtijoJi'iflifl 







Wh«n the B\idclhe wau alone in the jungle an elephant with 
the name of PAlileyyalce case to attend him< Tlie Buddha i» i^epre- 
eented sitting, hie feet hanging down and hie hands stretched oat to 
reoeiee the elephant. (25) 
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( 29 ) 


The BrAhman VakUII was alwftya intent on seeing the BuficDta 
nna he went therefore to the abode of the Buddha, ond wee odwilted 
as a prieit. He always fixed hie eyee on the Biwidlw but the Buddha 
forbade him to do so. Tbe Buddha ii represented sitting, signal ling 
with bis hecda. ( S6 ) 
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( so ) 


Oijct* \\[K)i A time ii; thA district of Ro«vIa iio rain was failing 
thronghout th(» Kingdom and tho |)aople aak)*d tha HnddhA to in¬ 
tervene for them, and the Duddhe showing meroy reniaii>ed near th«t 
l^tus pond at Jetfivana. Ue beers a bathing cloth with which he 
covers the upper and lower parts of the body. He proceeded to the 
etepa of the pond, when clouda covered the sky everywhere and the 
rein fell coplouely. He Is lepreienled lifting hie right hand woehing 
his body. ( 27 ) 
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Whftn th« BuiWha rtcaived tvn invitoticni of tlia mwchsnft 
Culaponna, the younger brother of thu priest MaUftpuiiua. he ordered 
Anauda to eeWut 499 priests to follow him. An&uda obeyed the 
behest of the Buddha, In fhe momiug when t)ie Buddha was sitting 
in lueditetion, the throne of Indra beoenie hot and Indra ordered Vjs- 
eukamma to prepare 600 seats at the gate of Jetavana and the Bnddha 
gat down on one of the eeaU and the 499 prieste sat on the othen end 
the remaining seat was reserved for Saeoebanda. When the Buddha 
reached Bho mountain Saccapabhato he stopped hie tlu-one in mid wr, 
urging aftcoaboude to give up tha .heretic doctrine and to become a 
priM, with the words: Coroe priest’'; whereupon he followed the 
Buddiia, The Buddlia partook of the meal in the bouee of Oulapuuna 
the mej'ohant and then returned. The King of the Usga then begged 
the Buddha to leave a footprint on tiie bank of Namada river. When 
he arrived at the mountain of the Soccabanda the Buddha said »— 
Pbrmerly you were a great teacher who asaembled around you many 
followers teaohing tlie wrong doctrine, now you stay and assemble 
your people and teach them ao that they may give up the heretio 
dootrine ai>d entor the golden path of Nirvana.” Saccabanda then 
asked for a mark which might be worshipped, The Buddha then left 
hie footprint on a atone and it appeared as if the footprint was made on 
wet earth. The Buddha is represented leaving an impression of hie 
foot.* (98) 


This (»pvrhApt tbe erlgfnal ot Uie Sbcred Footprint. 
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Wli«n the Bai^dhA eteyed In Jetevons In the OH 7 of Sevatthi, 
no rain fell end the rice withei^ ell over the aounuy. The water in 
the tanks, ponda and rivers waa dried up and even the lotus pond from 
which the Buddha partook of water. Fishes suffered great dietreu^ 
bsceuee tho crows preyed upon them whilst the rest hid tbemselvse in 
the mud. At tliat time the Buddha went vrith his almsbowl collect¬ 
ing food and when he saw this he felt pity. After having partaken 
of food the Buddha called Auanda asking him to bring him a bath 
cloth. Auanda said that the water wae dried up since several days 
bat the Buddha called for the bath cloth again, and when Ananda 
gave it to him, the Buddha covered bis body with a part of it whilst he 
put the other part over hie shoulder. He stood up near the pond, 
and ie represented calling fer rain with bis right hand, and opecrog the 
left band to oatoh the water and then the rain was falling.* ( 29 ) 

* Tbii U UiH status carried ia procMlot at the tjowins FseUval. 





Whilet tbo Buddhft wai a(oppiag during the Lent eeaeon et the 
Velnv&nii he got eerieuely ill, bot he wee able to oTerocme the illneei 
through hia patienoe and through the powera be had acquii^ed. After 
he had recovered from hit ilhitiia he explained the law of old age to 
Ananda, tayiQ^: "27ow we tho Tathagata are 60 yeare of age, our body 
la like a cart which luuat be repaired with bamboo.'* Ho le repraeented 
elttiog, hit two hands placed on hia lap. (80) 



:jO 

y]:-3iifin-ninflTiiiimw7:eiuuw 

TiWTrmtJ'JCJvjTrojniviuBuiieumi 


( 84 ) 


Tbe Bud'Ilift Bpolc<^ to AiiaiuU: Whooror baa attained tho four 
oouBtitutM of magic power, ho will bo borne firmly estobliobed and 
win be like a vehicle which alwaye raevee in the right path, and if 
luoh a man desired to live for over a whole kalpa or more he may do so. 
We tho Tathogata by oar magicol power may live a kalpa or more." 
When the Duddha uttered this distinctly, Aiundaanderatood the mean- 
ingj bat was not mindful enough to oddreas the Buddha to lengthen 
the life. At that time the Mftra came reminding the Buddha about 
the words he liad addreeied to him eaying; "Now the commanity 
and Ibe preoepte of the Buddha are flourishing, according to the words 
of the Boddha, would he eztlngaisH poesione and enter into Nirvina?" 
Then the BuddhaWithin a short timo, in three months time, we 
will enter into Nirv&na," and after having thue epoken to MAra he 
dieeuseed on age and the 6ankh&ra. He is repreeented eitting, lifting 
hie right haml i^efiecliiig about his age. ( 31 ) 




An<3 th« ]3uddhft then (topped at tha mango grove when he re* 
oeiv«<i food in the Khope of toft pork from the hands of Chanda. .After 
partaking of the food lie became ill| hia bowels were out of order ao that 
he woa liuk unto death. He would not have partaken of this meal and 
would have' partaken of fheih pork, but it was ordained that thie 
woa to be a oonspicaous example of alms collecting Id tlie time of 
Buddha. (82). 
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The Death of the BiiiUllia 
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Immigration of tlie Mons 

into Siam. 

- 

The Mom in 8uro, though bub a feeble folk oe compared with 
the far more aomeroui Siamese aod ocbera, have ]ret a epeoial olalm on 
our attention for varioue reaione, They repreeent one of the oldeat 
oivilisatiooiof Indo-Ohina. They tbemselvea claim in the literature 
hooded down to have been Tiaibed by Buddbiet mieeionoriee M far book 
ae the time of Aeoka, the great BuddbUt euperor of India, who sought 
to epread the fiaicb far and wide. Doubt has eonetimea been raiaed ai 
to whether this erent really took place, but recent reiearcbea eeeiu to 
confirm what is recorded. At Thatfin, the fliit seat of o Moo Kiagdom^ 
there were leaned men io the early centuries of the Ohriatinn era, well 
vened in the Tripiteke and in Vedistic lore. It is certain'that, in the 
eleventh century, Aaawratha, of Pagan, then rising into power, looked 
to the Uaraiug of the Hon capital to help him in bis eflbrti to purify 
the religion of bis own people. The Mcoi books speak of certain Mon 
priests who, obaagiog tbeir nationality, went to Pagan and were well 
reoeivM by the king. The Burmese .raoaarob is leid to have learned 
fioa them all about the resourcM of the Mon king, and thereafter took 
steps to poasees himself of th^ treasures of Thatfin. After a pro* 
traoted i«ge the oity fell beh>re him, and be oarried off to Pagan 6be 
king, the men of learnlag and everything upon whkb he eould lay 
bis bands. 

But it is not of Tbatbn that ws are to speak now. As various 
observers have well said, the Hons are found in Siam living in their 
owa villagea aud keepmg up tbeir own Uoguage and traditioUt. The 
history of thair ancestors cannot well be studied without taking into 
account ^e Mens of Siam. Thare is a considerable literature extazrt, 
and muck of it is oouserred in this country. It is to the Mens of 
Siam that ecbolars look when they wish to get hold of tbe records of 
the past. That is another subject poseeseing intereste all ite own. 

TkeMiouBtoo are, linguistically, at any rate, allied to tbe people 
who iukabited Lower Siam in bygone days. Tbe people who iahabit- 

a 

a 



oil (he country around tlie old-tiiuo capital, which stood near the site 
of the present Phrapotom and wae, aooordiug to Colonel Gerini, the 
great port of Siam in that day, probably spoke a langaage akin to that 
of the Mona, and it is possible tliat the people who then inimbiced 
peninsular Siam were actually Mona. That, however, is more of (he 
nature of oonjeotnre than establiahed fact. Enough to aay that the 
Mona of the past were a people to be reckoned with, and even those of 
the present day may not be ignored. 

Let us, however, get at some of the faote relating to the immi> 
gratlon of numbers of that race, who at one time or. another left the 
laud of their fathers and sought new homes in Siam. The story of the 
Mon immigrations takes ui back to very stirring timec in the history 
of Siam and Burma, and it Is to the stirring events of tboee times that 
we must look for the causes which led so many Mons to dee to Siam 
for refuge, We do not require to go further bock than to the first half 
of tho sixteenth century to look for the beginning of events which led 
thereto. Pegu bad eiyoyed a long time of i>eaoe under Dharamaceti 
and Ban A BUih. The former won fame as lomething of a religious 
reformer end left behind hirtf valuable epigmphiosl reconds. It is in- 
tereeting here to note that one of these reooMs, the Kalyanl inscription 
in PaU, has recently been published in Siamese character with a 
Siamese translation. One of the historical books lately pnblishsd 
from the Mon Press at Paklat, takes his name for its title, and gives 
his somewhat romantic story. Bafit BSA ereoted many religious 
and other public buildings. It may be mentioned that there is here 
in the.Netional Librery la Bangkok a copper plate recording in Mon 
the founding of a pegoda by this king. HU only great outing, with 
something iiks military display, was a pilgrimage to one of the famous 
shrines of Pagan. A natural son of BafilBAiii, known in hirtory as 
Smin Dhaw, was the lost klog of Mon race to reign in Pegu. 

Dafcg Rat Pi, the son and successor of BaflA Eiit had very dif¬ 
ferent interests. He is said to have spent his time in bunting and 
fishing rather (ben in the serious business of ruling (he country. U 
waa thus that Tabeng Shwetht, the kiug of the small state of Taungu, 
found hU opportunity, and aftei« repeated attempts heat length in 1640 
succeeded in t*^ing Pegu and deposing its king. He assumed the • 
style of supreme king in Pegu, and looked around him to bring the 

neighbouring states into subjection. It was he who made Ujo foat 
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PegQftzi invasion into Siam. H© uenis to hove ecugltt in every 
w&j* to conciliate the Mon people, and is even said to have conforajed 
to the Mon custom of outting* die Imir so s< to become one of them. 

The fbeter brother and general of Tabeug l^hwetliT, Bui'eng 
Haung. on succeeding to the throne of Pegu, after a short interval o^ 
native ^fon rule, songlit to carry out Uie eame propaganda of conqueat, 
andwaa so far lucoeseful ae to become nomiiial overlord of Burma, 
Siam, and the Lao and Sban states. It was during these wars of con- 
(|ueit ^at the Mon people began to feel restive under the intolerable 
burden whi^ conetant military daty imposed upon them. Nando 
Bureng, the eon and euoceasor of Qursug Naung, begau his reign with 
uonelderable internal trouble. Siam had to show her obligations to the 
suserain power, and the famous Pra Naret went over to Pegu with au 
army and vras asked to aesist in the military operations. Finding that 
the time was opportune, he threw oft allegiance to the Peguan monaioh 
and attacked and devastated the eeetern provincee. On his 6rst revcit 
he is said by Phayre to have carried a number of the inhabitants of 
Martaban into Siam, apparently as prisoners of vor for the Uperaja was 
sent after him. This is referred to in the Siamese History, though 1 
have not found it mentioned in the Mon reoords. Some years latsr 
when, following on an unsucoeaiful attack on Ayuthia by the Burmese, 
he made an attempt on Pegu, but without suecees, he was followed on 
fail return by a greet number of Moiie, monks end laymen from Marta* 
ban. This is probably tbe first reel ImmigraCion of Mens in any nuiu* 
ber into Siam. Pbayre mentions this incident, end it seems to have 
oonfirtnetion by Siamese writers. 

According to Siamese history there was an immigration of Mona 
in considerable numbers in the year 1660. I find not muoh indication 
of it elsewhere. One of the Mon books speaks of a disarmament of tUe 
Mons of Martaban by order of the king of Ava about this time. Phayc^ 
speaking of the same occasion, remarks that the Slameea had msuy 
.adherente In Martaban and tells of a Mou rising. These events took 
plaoe in the reign of Pra Narai, and just afUrthe invasion of Avs by 
the Chinese in 1658. 

It is to be noticed that tbe Mons voluntarily sought re^ge in 
Siam. There is no doubt that at different times soipe were brought 
over as prisoners of war. The Burney Papers show that, as late as the 
British occupation of Tennosseriro, some to the number of a thousand, 
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most of whom wero afUrwsrde sent bsci, were thus brought over. Tn 
the groat majority of oasos the Kona came over of their own free mW. 
A.bout Che year 1683 a letter woe pre|Ared to be eont Co the king of 
Siam by the Mono of Martaban, in which it was declared that •' the 
Lord of the golden praa&dOf the righteons king of A 7 athia> was the 
ha'ren of Che Mon race, and on every occasion saved the Uvee of the 
Mon people." 

It is worthy of note> Coo, that those imniigraCiona of Mo3u into 
Siamese territory coincided with Che active Interoonrae between the 
two coontriei. Ws have seen that It was in the time of the ao^ve and 
valiant Pra KareC that the Mens began first Co come over. In the lull 
which followed ^e death of Pra HareC, when the rulers of both countries 
were too busy at home to give any attention to each other, we see oo 
signs of movement of the Mona Coward Siam. But again in the active 
times of Pra Narai we find the Mons reasserting tliemselvee. One of 
Che dangers to the Burmese monarolu in the invasions from Slam was 
the ihcC that tbs Mons, who were the nearest neighbours to the Siamese, 
were alwaye ready to he on friendly terms with the invaders. It was so 
in the days of Pra Karet and it was n again when Pra Karai 6ng;aged 
in hoetilitiei. In one of the* campaigns In the time of the latter 
monarob, Hon troops ^m Ayuthla formed the vanguard of the Siamese 
army and were the first to engage with the Burmese advance. 

One would almost expect to find a great Infiux of Hons into 
Siam on the oooasion of the taking of Pegu by Alaungphra In 1787, but 
theA eetms no trace of any general flight at that time. The fact le 
that the Mens would be eo paralysed by the slaughter which ensued 
that there oculd not be sufficient strength left for any genenl movement. 
The Hon Chronicler telli of many monks who had gathered about Pegu 
being put to deaCb, and of others who crossed to Martaban and fled 
thence to Cbiengmal. It will be remembered, too, tbsC the Mon general 
took reioge in the same territory. 

7he next geberal flight of Hons into Siam apparentlytoofepiece 
in 1774, in the reign of Sinbyosbin, a few years after the fait of Aynthfa. 
Slam had again asserted itself under Paya Tak with a new oapital at 
Bangkok. Sinbynsblfl was determined to recover what he coneldered 
lost ground. An anny was east to operate in the north. The gover¬ 
nor of Martaban bad collected a force chiefly of Mens to enter Slam by 
way o^Tavoy. When a few days out the Mon troops mutinied. The 
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Hurmcse gcTcrnor returiieJ to Mortabfin with & of Ills oto 

countryineii, but was toon followed by tho Monswih BaiV& Cin at their 
head. He fleti to Itangoon and wae pursued tbiihar. The near 
approach of a Burmeso army only Uimlcred the Mone from taking him in 
hia own etrongbold. 1^ Moiie retired to Martahou and a month Inter 
won obHp'd III fcl>oir tun) to fleo with their wivoe ami fenniJie#, Sopo 
l!ud to Siam. Othors romaining in tlw foroat were taken l>y tho BurmBse, 
nntl eufforwl untold liunlehipe. Voya lUlia YctJio, the general in coui- 
luand of tlig Siamese foi'ce sent over toward tbo Humia frontier to 
watch events during the firat BritinU^lJatmese war, in vet have come 
over at this time or veiy ihortly after. He told Captain nnrney, when 
liie latter wai paying him a visit, that He had come over ft om Burma 
when only thirteen yeare of ago. Hie father had been governor of 
Marlobmj under tlie I'egu dynaety. He wae eurrounded by mach mow 
miliUiy etate, Captain Bumxey «yi, than any chief ho hod yet eaen. 
Captain Bumey woe much impmied witli Mio old geueiab 

In 1814 again thew woe aaetber rebellion of the Mona in Mar¬ 
taban, when a great number wuglit refuge in Siam. They were looked 
upon as deiiiable immigrat;t«, and on this ai on the px>evious occaaion 
roepoMible weie «nt out from the capital to meet the fugitives 

end conduct them to euitable places where land was given and necea- 
euriei for their immediate needs amply pwvided. There is a village 
and monaetery up the Menam in the Patboaathani diatciot which go by 
the name of the Qmnaxy. 

tho use of the Mona- It is of interest lo note that Prince Pra Chom 
Klao, who afterwards beoame King aa the w«U known Moha Mongkut, 
then a mere boy, waa appointed by the king to meet the Mona of tbja 
iaat immigration, at Kanchanaburl, and bring them to Bangkok. The 
King cisiered three i-oyoi warboota and lieWra to accompany him os a 
guard of honour. 

This evident desire to get away from their Burmese rulera and 
seek shelter with a friendly nation seems to give support to liie com. 
men impreseion that tbs Burmese did all in their power to stamp put 
Mon nationidity. Ou© or two things are, however, to be kept i» mmd 
which shed a somewhat different light on the matter. The kings oi 
Burmese race all more or less endeavoured to gain the confidence and 
avmpathy of the Mona by various public acta. Tabeng Shwethl, as 
has been mentioned, conformed to the Mon custom of cutting the Imxr 
and so in the words of the Mon history, became a Mon. Up bUl the 
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time of AlauDgphra tbe; mostly oatAblieheJ tliejueelvM at Pagu, tho 
old Mon capital. Tbe; s^ere gautmlly attiduoue in their attention to 
tlie great Mon ahrlnea, the 8]iwe Dagon Pagoda at XLangoon and the 
8hwemadaw at Pegc. We mnet remember that they ruled tlte Mom as 
a conquered peo|)Ie and administered tlie aif nra of the oountiy accord^ 
ing to their o^▼n UgUte. Tlis Moiis, too, wom al^'ays plotting* aa these 
vnrions flights into Siam very well show. It was always after a rebell* 
ion of some hind that they tooh to flight and left t)io country for good. 

Tliere is> however* another napect whioli is brought before us in 
the Mon literature of the tine. Amongst the books printed at Pahiat 
wHhin recent years there are ssTeral by an author who was writing 
through some of the most troublous times in Pvgu, that is to wiy, from 
the time that Tha Amig* the Purmsse (:loveriior of Pegn, tlirowing off 
allegiance to Ava, assumed the position of king, right ou till the rsign 
ofSinguMui* the grandson of Alanngphra and fonrih king of that 
dynasty. He had thus seen tha Mon people rise against the tyranniofii 
and treaoheimia Tlia Aung* the oonsequent eeUbHsInneiit and decline 
of native government in Pegu, and the oonqnMt of Pegu by Al&nngphra, 
whloh hee lefh the Mona a people without a oonntry. 'i'he author In 
question is known as the monk of Aswo' and is credited with tlis autU* 
orahip of a great many of the Mon books. One of the books printwl at 
Pakiat is a tianslation into Mon, by this author* of a very popular 
Burmese poetioal work eutitle<l Parami Khan extolling the efforts of 
Buddha thi^ough many existences in attaining enlightenment. The 
translator tells in his intruduotioii how a monk at Sagaing in the pro¬ 
vince of Ava* where authors were numerous, liad proposed to translate 
the work into Mon* but finding the diffloulties gi'eater tlmn he expected 
he gave up the attempt* and the Burmese work was sent for tranela- 
cion to the monk of As wo' at Pegn, This interest in Mon readers does 
not very well agree vrlth the ooinmonly received notion that the Bur* 
mese were doing all they could to stamp out Mon nationality and to 
suppress tbe Mon language. ' Talaing,’ the name by which Che Mona are 
knqwn in Burma, hae been explained to mean ‘*the down-trodden.' 
This Buppoaed degrading epithet was fathered on Alaungphra, but it 
turns out that its auoieub reptesenlative * *ranlaing’was cut in «tono 
more than six centuries beforo Alaungphra was born. Tins waiTior 
king gets the credit of having destroyed the Mon books and ceittanly 
ha made a clean sweep of the Mens of Pegu* not even the monks being 
spared, 
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Tbe monlc of Aawo' vtm of a pai t 7 who loft the city of Pego oq 
the Mona rising against tho Burmeao governor T)ia Aung m 1740, 
seventaan years before the surrender to AUmigplira. TJieir booki bad 
been left bebiixd them in the buny to get away, and when the ooumu- 
nity wM established in a jungle village tlie monk bad to set to work 
and write hooka so w tobe able to teach the boys their letters. The 
government arcbaeologiIts in later days found Mon MSS. rotting in cavea, 
und even being used as fuel by the Karens. Ko doubt the Mens them¬ 
selves saw the danger of leaving the hooka exposed to the voiidalieiu of 
the Bnrmsss. Many books wets brought over into Siam at dtfffreut 
times, and copies of works watited by aoholara have to be sought for here. 

The literary sotivlty of the monk of As wo* would seem to dis> 
pi'ove any idea of luitainsd effort at wholesale destruction of the hooka 
by the Burmese. He ia the author who now has the widest repu¬ 
tation amongst the Mons of both Durma and Sianr. It is true that 
he may have been writing for years in ths comparative quiet of his 
iDonaslery. but hero at least in this call to tranilste a Burmese 
work is an appeal from Ava itself to halp in adding to the liierary 
treasures of ths Mons. The date of the work Is just two years latrr 
than the flight of Mens into Siam in the reign of Sinbyushin. This 
Hurniese King gave great encouragement to literature, and a num¬ 
ber of Burmese works were written during hie reign. 

There were three routes by which the fugitives travelled on 
their way to refuge in Siam. According to the Siamese books the 
Siamese authorities met them at Mnang Tak. the Baheng of the 
present day, in the north. Kanohanabori or Kanburi in the aoulh, 
and Utaithani between these two. To reaoK these three places it was 
neoeasary for them to traverse the routes followed by the Peguon 
and Burmese armies when they Invaded Siam. And just ss the 
armies usually marched from Msrtabau, so these great companies of 
fugitive Mons usually massed ot that rallying place. At ths preaetm 
day travellers following the northern roale proceed by water to the 
neighbourhood of ICawkarelk. and thence by laud through Kawkarelk 
and Myawaddy on the Buriuees side and Meant the Siamese frortlev 
station to Itaheug. Ko doubt; the old route was similar, thoiigli it 
is not particularly indicated. Thji route would possibly present no 
great difficulties to the fugitives. Kanburi can be reached by tvo 
ways, either starting up the Atteran, or going along the coast to 
Tavoy. By the former rout^ bouts can be naed almost to the Siamese 
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/rontiM. Mr. Leal, the interpreter xvitli CapWin Buniey’e miasion in 
1825-2C, followed this route in returning Mai ta’ban to Bangkok. 

It ieiutereetmg to note, with wr pwent anhjoct hofore us, thot ho 
wftB accowraniecl by twenty Mens and three Bnvmans. ile embarkwl 
in boots oncl reoched the fitmtior atniion, wheie Siomoso troops ware 
I 3 «ted, in nine doye. Ten hours walking from thoiV^ brought iiini 
to the thrw pftgorlaa, the Kyak-pi of tiie iTono and Pra^iedi aam-ong 
of tho Siftjnese. The same day he ii^aohetl Hongl<hljv, 'I'ho lb)lowing 
day he was at Loomehang, whero Uiere wob o Wuinuse gnuni ol'ono 
hundi-ed men, moetly natives of Pegu, wul thoj« he was ubio to prociiru 
boats for the journey down the Meklawng. It took him four days to 
reeuh Kaiibuii. It wiU thus be seen that it woe possible for tho 
fugiUve Mens to reach Kaiiburi in anything ovoi- two week, uit.-r 
leaving Martaban. With old people and young children iu their 
fiojnpany, however, it would not always be oouveuient to force the 
marches as an unencumbered party could. Tlieu tho cuinuiiseariat 
wouldbesouiowhatofa difficulty. AcoonKng to tHwlitions Muonpt 
tlie Mom in Burma, people were ahvays nioi-e or leas prej^arwl for 
such oontiugencies. When trouble was imminent, quantities of rice 
woro boiled and dried in the sun and 111 us they ho<l a supply of ready 
cooked food in a form convenient for carrying. 

Tabei^g Shwethl made the first great liistorio invasion of Siam 
from Pegu by this routs. He assembled his iimnenso army of oier 
one hundred thoueand men at hUrlaban and orosswl the Selwin to 
Moulmein. The Governor of Martaban is said to have made a bridge 
of boate over which a horse could be ridden at the gallop. Phayre 
says that he marched in on easterly direction, and reached the Menara 
above the capital. According to the Mon history, however, be went up 
the Attaran, croesed by the throe pagodas, and down the Mvklawng to 
Kanburi- He was met by the Siamese on tho way to blie capital. 
This may have been at Suphonluri, which bir. (iinham aptly 
terms “l^at cockpit of the ware with the Burmese." Later the 
more successful Bui'eng Naung also followed this route, but in both 
cases the return was made up the Men/nn and over by Kampengpet 
ai»d Baheng. It is somewhat stiikiiig that what seems to have been 
the last of these historic invasions from Bujtoa was miule over I ho same 
Attararj route, by the three pagodas and Kanburi. Bodawplira or IVWn 
Min, the Padua g of tlie Siamese books, assembled his grand army at 
Martaban and marched on Bangkok by tJie Attaran route. Tho 
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Slacneie capital had been traocferrad from the western bank of the n^er 
" for greater eecurity against Bunneeo attack," Phayre say a. Bodaw- 
phra. howarer, met with loaaC saoceas of all these expeditions. He 
was defeated at every point, and fied for bii life back to Martaban. 

The roDte along tbe ooaat waa the one cbosen by Alaungphra 
when he led a Barznese army into Siam io person, liaviog to lab* 
due Mergui and Teoaaserim ae well as Tavoy he had to go mnoh furtlier 
Honth than would be necessary for anyone going direct to Kanburl in 
making for the Siameee cepital. It does not appear whether tlie 
fugitive Mona would nee the Tavoy route or not. From Fe, which was 
formerly a walled town of some importance, midway between Idoulmein 
and Tavoy, there was a road to the three pagodas, sod it would 
not be necessary for Mans going from that (Quarter to go round hjt 
Tavoy to reach Siameee territory. Two sepoyj carrying Captain 
Burney’s diapatobei from Bacgkok went via Kanbnrl leaving t^ie river 
atBaiyok and reaching Tavoy in eight days. 

There is still the Utaithanl route to account for, though I have 
not been able to dud anything wbiob would indicate the exact route. 
It is mentioned, however, as one of tbe places where the Biamese 
authorities met tbe Moos and coodncted them to lands reserved for 
them. 

We have eeeu tbat there were at least three great iomigrations 
of Moos into Siam, four according to Siamese history. The firat two 
occasions, if wa re<dron cmly thrae, ere mentioned in both Buraiese and 
Siamese histories, and Fliayre, followiDg the Burmsse. also mentions 
both. Of the last ocos4ion I heve seen ao mention in the history of 
Bnrma, but on the Siamese side there is ahuudant reeognition of t^e 
event. It is meutionsd both iu (die Biography of tbe first foot kings 
of the present dynasty and in a fragment of Moo history written in 
Siam, which recently came to my notice. The Mens themselves in 
their oral tradition say distinctly that their fathers came over from 
BunnA at three different times. They adopt a Siamese word which is 
need of the march of an army and say that they cane over in yoh 
(taree yok). They further distingubb between the deeecudacts of 
Mona who oame over on the different occasions. They speak of ^He 
old Moqs, that is the Mens whose fathers came over first, and new 
Mona, that ie the descendants of the uewm* comers, and a third 
oiasa ate called the real Mens, the Mens of Pegq. T^ese 
dUferencos are all more or less disitagouhoble in their ap.eob, 
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the n«w Mona often being newer wme of ibe prwcnt dny uttg<*B 
in Burma. Idiome in Burma have often been influenci-<i by .-onlact 
v;ithliheBurmeee,jMt as in Siam there hw bc-en a Hkn inJluence 
through contact with the .SianieBO. There ie, for inetance. ft viTl^al 
afnx ueed with the firrt person pUiral whicJi Mic Buriur.^o Mom. iinti in 
common with the Burmese, whilst tliooltl Mou« cfSiani liave un tmie 
of it. The new Mona, on tlie other humi, tu twr it. I wiut in 
AynthU not long ago and whilst elftmhng by axmll I hri»nl cue lltllo 
boy «fty to another. 3 «, “ let i« bn going." 'J’hl- is the f<»rin in 
queeticn, and on reflection I wondered if by atiy ohainte tli»y hwl heard 
we uee the phraae; but there ie a new Mon village a little way below 
Ayulhia, and they may have come from it. Another Bunnew form 
/>ne hears in the same Tillage ie the Burmese amn (eUler lietor). when 
women are speaking to elder women .’their elder sisters. 

piere are various dialectical cUfferencee all over the Mon oonn« 
try in Burmo. Beginning with Ye in the aoulliern part of the Amherst 
diatriefc and travelling up to Moulmein you find Tarious difforenoei and 
little changes all the way. Up river from Moulmein there ia ft marked 
difference. Croseiftg over to Martaban and going westward you And 
ftuother change until towards Pegu you get what tlio Siamese Mous call 
the pure Mon. Strangely enough you find all this variety of <lialeot 
in Siam. Thie pertieteucy of dialectical variations ia quite remarkable. 
I have met old people in Moulmein wboie parenta had oome over frtiu 
Pegu at the beginning of the British oocupatiou ami whose dialaot ie 
etUl that of Pegu. The differences are not so great as to form any 
barrier to communleatiou between persona of different looalicies. Tlie 
diffarencee are mostly in vowel lounde. In oertain oases ' k * final 
chauges to ’ t *; some give double initial c^eonaats theii full value, 
whereas Others substitute for the firet element ’a * in the oaas of uoas> 
pirated oonioaants and ’h* for the aapiratee} and somedmes^ where 
there are synonymous words, one is used in one district and aootiutf in 
another dietriofe. There la of ocurse no difference in .the Written 
language, though it U tead according to local Values of the vowels and 
ecu son ants. The combination p-u-t for exampla varies from the P^n 
proiioonoiation ‘ put‘paut’ or ‘pawt’ in the aoutb, to ‘peit' up 
river from Moulmein. 

1 have alresriy pointed out that on the two later occaaions at 
any rate these immigrant Mens were met at the border towns by 
the Siamese authorities aad. conducted to suitable places. I have seen 



no indication ob to the location of the first Mous who come over, end 
it IB possible’ that thef were allowed to settle down according to 
inclinatioD. Even then when ATothia was still the capital thej mast 
have been here in great numbers. An old French wnfeer, Dr. Frank¬ 
furter tells me, was so impressed with their numbers that he has 
stated that half the pcpulatio)i were Mons. On the two later occasions 
thuy M’ore placed where we now find them In greatest numbers, that 
is, speaking gensmny. on the river north of Bangkok in the neigh¬ 
bourhoods of Ferret and Samkok, in the hfuangs of Nontsbuvi and. 
Fa thorn thani. 

When the town and fortifications were built at Poklat, a Mon 
goramor was appointed with Mon foUoweis drawn fnan Fathom thani. 
There is abundant evidence of the Mon there still. 7ou see it in the 
dress of the women, end yon hear it in the language spoken. On the 
last occasion of a visit to Paklat we met a number of small boats on 
the river with companies of people who were distinctly Mon, and when 
we* gob into the creek Mon was constantly spoken on the boats passing 
Out and in. Foot passengers too were using Mon and when a company 
of prieoners passed on their way to work, two, at least, were addressed 
and made answer in Mon. When Captain Burney cam© to the country 
in the end of 182fi, he found here what he terms a’large village, called 
Muang Mai, with 10,000 inhabitants, mostly Pegnaas, “ who,” he adds, 
“ have emigrated from the Burmese dominions.'' Capiaia Burney look 
a lively interest in all who came from Barmav 

From Paklat the Mens have spread OUt through the canale bo 
the 2^hin and even to the Meklawng riv©«. There are two villages 
of Mom too on the Petchabnri river, but whether they are from PaklaC 
or not I cannot say. The Mons migrate a good deal, and seem always as 
for as possible to settle down in communitiea of theit own. They are 
found almost all over the conutry, Ob the Mahachai canal, on the 
Tachin river, and on the Sip Siun Kot canal a great many them 
trace their connection with PakJat. It may be noted here that Leal, 
the bsarpwter with Captain Bnniey's mission, said that ihftra wsi^ 
80,000 Peguans in the districts between the mouths of the Mekla^vng 
and Menam rivers. Such figures are of value only in showis^ that 
the Mods W6r©,iBnch in evidence. 

0p the Meklawng again there is a cluster of Mon viD^ 
above Bathuri- Whether the Morn there originaHy came down livw, 
where they may have settled on coming in from Bnxma, 10 dificnlt 
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to dele mime. Leel, the interpreter, reported finding «town of 5000 
inhabiUnCe, mostly Peguane, Jnet above K!anbari. When came 
first to their present location, it was all forest land, they eay, It ie 
now open cultivated plun. They may have moved dcwn for the sake 
of the land. On the other hand some eey that tliey went over from 
Bengkoh. They seem to be mostly old Mods tliere, though I have 
been told that there are also some new Uons. It at'tma that in 
Karen nonasteriee further np the hfeklawng Mon ie tJie language 
used for literary purposes, and young Karens wishing to Iwcome 
Buddhiel priests come down to the Mon bishop below Banpoiig to 
be ordained. 

There ie a large ooxnmuDiCy of Uons just above tim town of 
Lophburi, which 1 have personally visited. Some of the women wu 
focndbad never teen a white woman before, and my wife, who was with 
me, wu an object of great interest to them. Farther up, but on the 
western side of the river, there is another large oomiuunily about 
TJtaithani, which was one of the plaoes where the Mons aseembled on 
coning over. There are many Uons in the Korat neighbourhood too, 
and in the Northern Lao provinoei. though in both oases they are said 
to be fast becoming Laos. There are numbers also on the eastern 
plains. 

The Mens are is the main agrioulturiste, and we find then 
with lauds contiguous to their villages, where they grow paddy 
and other crops, when at all possible. The Uoni ou the western 
or Meklswng river are almost altogether engaged in this ocoupation, 
except in the two isolated villages near the sea mouth where they 
trade in firewood and leaf thatch. On the Tachin the Mone engage 
in the thsteb and firewood trades, but cultivate rice where they 
can. On the Menam there is a good deal of agricnlture. Excep¬ 
tions to this are the potteries at Fakret, the bnvkflelds of Pbatbom, 
and the tradere or carriers on the waterways of tbe country. 
There'are Mon divers diving for sand juet above Pakrat. At Fhia- 
patom there is a small community representing the Mou famiUee 
who went there to make brick for tbe rebuilding of the pagoda. The 
pottery and brick tradere connect the Moss of Siam with their ancestiy 
in Martaban and Pegu. Martaban or Pegu jars were a commodity of 
trade in the east in the days of the old voyagers, and scholars are now 
busy nnravelliog the mysteries of Mon made bricks and tilse with Mon 
inscriptions found about the shrines of Pagan. 
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Along the canals hi the luaritiwe dUtrlcU and at tho moathe of 
the Tftchin end Keklawag riTors a great mauy Maos are engaged ia 
the making of the nttap thatch and the cutting of ftrevood. Others 
again catr^ these commodities about the coaatry. The Mon boats 
are seen in the rivers and canals all over Lower Siam. But even in 
the neighbourhood of these ewainpj lands where nothing bat firewood 
and attap is possible, the people are always on the look oat fbr a bit of 
land to grow paddy. There is only one exception tliat I know of to 
this desire for rice grooving land, and that is an isolated village jost 
loiv Aynthia. At one rime they had lands, they eay, but they had so 
much tronble with grain and cattle thieves that they sold their land 
retainiog only the village site and now they ore all engaged in 
trading. 

of course, leave their village to enter government service, 
and eome rise to tnasted positions. In meet villages you will hear 
about some eon of the people who is a Smih, an official of some standing, 
either in the city or in the provinces. 

From all this it will appear that the Mons have not only found 
for themselves a congenial home in Slao, but tliat they form s usefnl 
part of the comiunnlty. 
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NOTE. 


Mr. A. J. Irwin, wlio w&s prevented irom being present when 
the paper M'se read, writes as follows:— 

note that he [the writer of tbe paper] s^d that it is no- 
known where the old Mohns, who came here in the time of Sing 
Naret, were located. 

“Tho late director of the Survey Department, Coh Bbra 
Hhuwanaith Karubal (now Bbraya Picbai Ch&nridh, commanding at 
Paknampob), who ie a descendant of tboee Mohos, inibnned me that 
they came to Siam under tlie command of two of tbeir chiefs, who 
were afterwards made Bhrayae, and that King Maret, who dietrosted 
them very much at first, gave them land and settled them in tbe 
neigfaboarhood of what is now Klong Mobn.” 

This interesting piece of information is in keeping with what 
one hears of the Mon$ of that quarter of Bangkok. On the showing 
of Luang XiOkadip, of the National Librar7, himself a Mon, the term 
Old Moos is properly applied to Mons who are the descendaote of those 
who came* over when Ayuthla was still the capital, and the term New 
Hons to those and their descendants who came over when the capital 
was removed to Bangkok. 


B. e. 
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Ordinary General meeting, 17th July, 1913, 


Au oditiftf)' general ajBoting oi weinbei^ of the Society took 
1*1x00 at tlie Uangicok Uiiif.ed Club, ou Tburwky, l7tU July, 1913, fco 
hear a pajjer by Mr. U. trallitlay on the lioajigmtiwi oftheUone 
iuUJ Siaiu.'* The President, Dr. 0. r’mnlcfiirter, was in t]ie chair. 

IntiXfcbicing tin* lecturer, tUa Praeident said that durlug a stay 
of many ynars botli in Burma and Siam Mr. HalUclay liad made a 
ajjecial study of that interesting })oople the Moiis, and their luannerS/ 
oustoins ajid lijstory. He hiid been intrusted by the British>Burma 
Cio^ernmeut with the duty of ^vriting a moiiograpli on the people, 
which would Boou ho publiabed and which would materially assist hi 
the undersbnuding of a people Id which Siam waa also highly in¬ 
terested. Tiiey knew from history that from Tory olden tiniee a 
cojistant intercourse took place between Siam and Pegn, and also of a 
warlike nature. 

Mr. Halliday tlieu road lus paper. 

In opening a bidof discussion, Mr. Beckett remarked that the 
paper bod been veiy interesting, especiaUy as very few* had any 
extensive knowledge of tlie subject. He considered the most interesting 
point brought out by Mr. KalUday was tliat thera were three dlstluot 
immigrations of Mona into ^iam. and that these gave rise to three 
distinct olosses of Koiis. He did not quite follow Mr. HaUlday^a 
Femarks with I’egaid to the Mons aad the Barmsse. He bad always 
understood that tJie Burmese wished to drive out the Moos, bat frocn 
what Mr. Halliday said it seemed that there ^va8 rather a friendly 
Reeling between them. One tiling Mr. Halliday had not touched upon 
eras the origin of Mon writing, Perhops it was rather too abstruse a 
subject, but he would be glad to liear some thing of the origin of the 
writing and its general characteristics. He also did not quite follow 
why tlie Mons should hure followed the route to the Three Pagodas on 
ODiniug from BoTma into Siam, and why they should go so far 
north. Those firesent were very gratefal to Mr. Halliday for his paper. 
He proposed a hearty rote of thanks to Mr. Halliday for his moat 
intei^BtiQg paper, and to lum and Mrs. Halliday for their presence. 
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III rei^ly to tlie point® ral»dby Mv. neckott, Mr. KolU^ay finjfe 
Bftid that the Mon JongaagP'viw classed with Cainbodiou. Tiie olphfthwO 
w&a be]ie\re<l by certain scholai’4 to be of Bon them Itidion origin. As 
to thfl route by wliich tlio Mohr onmo, it «wnied to hove been a 
direction gcnomllv foilowivl, and hohio of tJie IhirmcM invMiona were 
by thatroufo. A a to (bo .afUtwU* of (bo nominee towards the M one, 
the latter wvrv iievtr drlvrii out, uni I when (bey wont tho Ihinoflio 
followed to bring them b^Kik. AI t.lu* xnino time, ut coorw*, thoy 
wanted to mlo tlis Moii:>, Wiion the 8iuiiies(» wont ovoi fmtn thl^ si Jo 
the Moiih iiaoiilly favoini^d Ihu t^iumeKc. 

Ill reply to Mr. ScwolK Mr, ilailiiluy mhl ih wum true that 
Captain lliirney wished t)io SiunieKO Xu no-ojMO'ato with tin* Ihilish 
Army in a cei-tuin way against lh« llnfmew*. AfVer the Ihdtisli wero 
in ofldiiiirition of (hut part of Ihinna, the Kiaiuci-o nuitt over unci 
hruiigltf about a thousand prisoimi's fioui .Mouhiiriii. Captuiii liiirnoy, 
as ivproscntiiig tha llritish (loveriirocni, llint thf>y lx* hm\1 (iiuik. 

and ovanttiol))' (his was doiiu. 

Mr. hrfovi'o^Poutalie nakrd whotlivr tJio |uh»|iIo Jo Dio Mnnam 
Valley wmo not Mon befopo the Siann'so mino finuu tlio North. 

Mr, Halliday fluid thin was not Tiie jiroplo who )m habited 
this 00 uut>ry ill bygone duys were At any rate ilnguisiivaiiy sfiunur to 
the Mens, but there was a great difforeiiuo hetwoon tlM> CainhiNtiau 
Ungoageand tlie ]n^ent day Mon language, The Moms he Uml hruH 
speaking of came over from Burma, a long time afler the iSiames^ 
had some into this' part of the country. Two of these imiuigmtion« 
took place after Bangkok had become the capital. 

The Chairman conveyed the thanks of tho Boniety to Kr« 
Hallidoy, and the proceedinga terminated. 
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The Journal. 


At (lnU<, Sfipteifiber 1913, dm complefce aeb of tlt€ Jotimal of 
JhU NociHj- compvUcfl tjm following 

J—PatU 1 fvm] 2, bound together 
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III- 
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Proposed Ststbm fob the Translitbratidk of 
Siamese words isto Bom an Chaeactrbs 


Th© d:cisteiic 9 of a large pro|iortioii oC worde of Sanskrit of PaH 
origin In tba Siamese iengnage ocmplicatea the Uek, whidi has bean 
eatmsted to ue bf tbe Council of the Siaiu SooieCj) of formulating 
reoomuaeniiatioDS towards the adoption of a eyetem for the transUtera^ 
tioD of Hiacaese words into Roman chamciera. 

Qeneralij speaking, we recommend that the so^Uei " Hun¬ 
terian syetem of transliteiation from the Desanagari sKonld be adopted 
for tbe denotation in Roman characters of Sanskrit or Pali wo^ds which 
occur in Siaroese. We need hardly point out that this system is in 
almost nnirefaal use among Oriental scholars, and that by means of it 
Sanskrit or Pali words cao be identified, whether appeariug in their 
Siamese, Burmese or ether forms. It has, moreover, become tbe cus¬ 
tom in this country to Cransliteraie proper names of Sanskrit or Pali 
origin in accordance Vith the Hunteriao system, and, as tbe spelling 
of proper namee is notoriously a matter which coocecns chiefiy the 
iadiridnale who bear them, we should consider as ill-advised any 
proposal tending to alter the method which has alread;^ been adopted 
in these eases. 

Xt lA however, well know a that the speUing of words of Sane- 
krit or Pali origin in Siamese by no means corrseponds with their 
current pronnociatiOQ. This circumstance leads us to recoaimend 
that fbUowiog two classes of words, although derised from Sanskrit 
or TWi, should not be transliterated according to the Hunbermn sy^ 
tern, but rather by the method of phonetic transliteration which, as will 
be seen, we propose for the denotation of ordinary Siamese words;— 

(I.,) Words from the Sw^skrit or PaU which have, by femiltap 
US 65 ' become to all practical intents part and parcel of the Sieoieee 
aUiiiguage,aiid «hl<A, despite their orthogr^by or polyeylUbic form, 
have ceased to bear the aspect of fcreigu vocables. Such words as 
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^ j •p' / 

OJ, WJ, no, ^Tir, rnui niu mislujitly m«« 1 wlihout any 
oJ’lhwr iiftvijiff bwju cleriveil t'vom iiuotljAr ^aniruft^fe, and it would 
pcrlaniic to tiaiwlif,orate them by »<liJfeivnt tuetl^od from tli&fc applit-d 
in the CMt of onlinary Slaiuewu woi‘<Ih, It Ik wakpcoly fewiblo to draw 
up an oxh&tiati/o liwt ol woivIh oonuii^ iiiuii*r lliia uatej^ry, but wi< 
wouki mibmit tlmt the matter ie un** wlimli iimy be left to diMCiHioii 
nud oonmion-aenae. 

(2.) Local gBOgmphkf&l imuiee. Some of tlieas uro of Sone- 
krie or I'ali. and aome of Siftn>eBe, ori^u. It woultl, In our opinion. b*» 
ratfretcnbin to pitbUfih a iimji of Slam in whioh (seograpliioal nanaeH 
derjve<l from the Sanakrit or Pali were tranaliterated according' ro the 
Kunteiian syatem. whilHt thoee of Siamese origin wtn tranHliforaU^tl 
aooorrlhig lo tome other Hyetem, The employ men h of two tlitteiwii 
aystemfl in onaand the eome map would Inevitably eonfueo the ge<)* 
grapluuJ Btndeut wiio ia luuu^cjualnletl wltli Sian^eea. The naaofa 
phonetio lyetmn for tranHillerating geugmphhial namoK has. inmvover. 
been advocated by the various geograpliical sooletiea. We would not, 
however, alter the forme "Uanghok," for * in^flCn,” and “Ayuthio,‘’ 

for whioJi wonM Appear 10 have aniuirod internaticnsl 

Hnotiom 
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1. Words of S&D6^rit or Pali ori^u occurring in Siamese. 

f\)r exprewiiig the souiula of the Thai family of Iang\tege8, 
inet 11(1 hsg Siamue, alpliobete derived ti^oiu ludinu alphabets are us^d. 
Wirh a view to oihptiiig chene Indiau alphabets to the use of a non* 
Aryan iavs^iage, certain mod I Kcotloiii had to be ewte. The Siamese 
hin>(iiAge knows only the following sounds, which must be presented by 
than net Aigns> nam^y, KPT Oh and ttieir aspirates, and B D F H 
i. Jtf N U 8 W Y Ng( whilst the original fixdinn alphabet from 
which the Kia?neae derived their alphabet consisted of the following 
letters :— 

VuVM^. 

0 a t* A St 0 T 0 11 c ft q r» qq rt r| li qT n 


lo ai lo 0 

lfi*l uu 

Cl am 

tt 



. 


C0?4M0XAKTH. 



(iuttiiraU 

: ft k 


kh 

^ i 

« gU 

^ h 

PaWals: 

ft r 

fl 

eh 

5 1 

Oljh 

tyrv 

lilngtials: 

5 ^ 

s 

tu 

ftid 


TU 0 

Dentals: 

ft t 

n 

th 

ft d 

t dll 

U n 

Labials r 

11 Y 

u 

ph 

VI b 

n bb 

U ro 

Semivowels: 

palatal 

ti 

f 

8ibila)tts 

1: palatal ^ 9 

Semivowels r 

lingual 

j 

r 

Hibilants 

1! iingiml Hsh 

Semivowels ' 

dental 

(1 

I 

Sibilanb 

r. dental (\s 

Srmi vowels i 

labial 

ft 

? 

Ampliation W h 

rfl 


Sanskrit and Pali wokIs largely contributed to the etock (f 
wofds in fiiamese anS the words derived from them may still be tr.WHl 
by ^ir orthography. 
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T!^is IS eftp€cmtlj t\if na&a wlKJi ttfles, u&mes of I'aloceir, tlie 
techiti<Ukl t«rma of l)uciHhi»t rviui Hrahmaiiicul rAltgion or philosophy 
And, to a nior« hmited extent, vint]i g»»ogr&}>inca) numex. 

^fimaii>e8 nii<] l^tii>ily notn^n <b not At }hV 0 Ant exist irr Stiiainostf 
Aud their pln»w may l»e twvid to Imve beem taken ljy oflroial titlss- 
Tliess litiee ora inoetiy derivi^d from SonelcrH anct Pah wonls snd their 
Ai^reigri origin a felt. A« u }>rool' of that, we nioy state (hat in 
trai}snteniting them, the holder of a title, if Im wai>f« to romanise lt« 
follows a method cUSerrnt from that which he uses for common words, 
and we may ench attbmjited tr8iiBlitera(io& of Hanskiit and i^ali 
words tr.ura the iiicoorisbenfflHe prevailing in romaiuxing. For instance, 
t>W, Pali devft, is written as “(?hev” bsfwifl of t'ep"; UrtUi Vislmn, as 
" Hbishiiu"; and fnithei readily occur in looking over newsiui' 

pere and reports wlii<rl> title:* aae iwdd In a ruu>ani«etl fonii of 
Siamese. 

Xn orenting new titles, ivouiirse is even now prinaip^il!/ had to 
.Sanskrit and Fall, 'fliere is tio diflkjlty in Atullng their moaning in 
a SanekKt or Kali dictionary, whiisc aouK difScuky may bo found in 
tcacing thoir origin in the dietionartes of the ^meae langtiago. 

In proncHtnmng words of Sanskrit or Fall ongin in Slanieeo, it 
■bould bo roHiom bored that 

% 

1. Siamese disoaitls as ninch as pooaihle compound consoiants, 
and, wi^ a vie\v of avoiding tlTein, it piTuxoiinces an iudleCinct vowel 
botwoM them, (;elled srarebhaliti tv orcLdliamatta. 

i. Siamese only uaOiH in p^onunoiatioa as BnaU, vowtla, nasal 
vowels, Dsaala and aoonda ez)>roesed by the lettoie: k, p, t. Consequently, 
the inhsrenS short rowel, * a.’ ae a final after oonsonants, may be * 
omitted in ti'snaoription. and, in words of more than emo syllable, the 
rule as to finals bolds good (or every syllable. 
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II Proposed aysUm for tba plioaetic transliteration of 
Siamese words. 

Ic will be well to atate the following general priuciples, which 
hove guided ue in oar atteu>pe Co evolve a ■yeteai for 6)ie ronianitaCion 
of Siaineae worde. other tben thos6 which are to be Cransliteieted 
TuKording to the UnaterUn sytCein. 

Ln the first iriace, we would enbndt that encii a sysCeoi should, 
ai far as possible, be plionullo. I'be tmiisUteration of Siamese words 
into tloDiAD charactt*ra is, we Mkr it, intended primarily for thoee who 
Are unaM|uelnted u'Ich the SUinsee langoage, or.* at lenat, with Che 
Siamese alpliabet. h'or such parsons, a system besod on crChographioal 
prineijdes can only be misleading. To repreannt Che word no, for 
ftxanipla, by Che aymbols **kot'’ may satisfy the hiatorioa) sense of 
ilioae who aie slrea<ly familiar with Che SianiMe script and spelling. 
These individuals, 1 1 owaver, ipsodo tioC need the helpoftrana* 
liceration in order Co appivhend Siamese woids. To persons who are 
not tamiliar wi^ Siamese S|>aliing, on the ooatrery, Che symbols kol ** 
convey a Cslse imprasiloa a<» Co the pronunciation of the word no> 
which is sounded os *‘kon” and noC m ''kol” Similarly, no very 
tisefnl purpose would be asrred by writing the word ifQ aa raw/' on 
the analogy of the word 0^ (wan ), in vihich Che lettrr is denoted 

by w, IJO is sounded aa “ nv," and the foim '• retv ” choggh having 
the oent of orthographical consistency, will, ro the uninitiated, be 
eoarcely i&lel)igfible, 

In the eeoond place, the propoaerl system of phonetic 
transliteration should, ae far aa poiaible, be international in 

t aracter. Chat ia to eay, the Roman symbols adopted should, when 
^ ^ti<sble, be calculated to convey ths same eoande to educated 
liuropaans of whatever oalioneiity. It is not a <juMtiou of traosliter* 
atii^ Siaraeee words as they would be written, for insteDcb,bya 
Genaan, or a Frenchman, or a)i ISngliehuatt. It may happen that 
a oertaiu Siamesa eoaud finds an approximate eqnivaleu tin only one 
of the more generally known European latigoages. In tbat event, 

approcimate equivalsMt would be adopCed, provided ^at (here • 
were net other objections to doing so, In other cases, it may be Im- 
^oct^ble to find a^iy European e^ulvaljat for certain Siamese eoundo. 
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[(I iiistAncdP, resoxt must W lind to soiut* moi*^ or less Aibltrory 

sVDibol. In this coaoectJon, wo would say that wo hsve not been 
ineensible, whon sebotlng & symbol, to tlio claims vvhidi long usage umy 
h&vo eetabUsb^d in favuiir of a ^uirticular Uumsu etjuiraleut. We 
liAVo also tdcAu into oonsklerACiaii llie niebhtxU of titnisHteroting other 
Orlontal language wbirh Ixavn Uu*!! Adopted in hidiA, {^iiibodia aim! 
tlia Mulay ISt&toK. 

Ill the thii'd |>)aue, if confnsion is bo be avoicletl, Ihe 
eysCein should be einple. and Turner, it should l>c logical and co>i> 
smtenl with Itself. Whenever feasible, o eingle Siamese kouskI should 
be repi'esentsd by a sitigle Roman equivalent, and a given symbol 
should represent invariably the same sound. 

We lYuiild allude here to one difHcnlty, which Hie MajVety the 
King has incllcuted in Kis message to the ,Siam Society, nnmuly, the 
OicC that each person tends to i‘cpi‘eseut sounds by symbols ai*cor<ling 
to hU own iiuUvidual sense of hearing, and that the work of devising a 
phonetic system of irausliteration Is greatly liampered In oonsequence. 
Whilst realising that this difficulry is a serious one, wo have endea- 
vom'ed to overcome it. Whauever we have not been at first in entire 
agreement as to the nature of a Stomeea souiul, we have finally chosen 
a Roman symbol for that sound, only after eucli repeated and careful 
enunoia^ou of it by an educated person of Siamese nationality oa has 
euabled us to decide unanimously upon an equivalent. 

We venture to recommend for adoption the following phonetic 
method for Che romanisation of oiiliuary ftiameae words:— 




^ oh 
c]/ 
1 cli‘ 


Iiiitiil. 


h 

d h 

rf I n 

Q ldut6*^emp]oydd 
to support 6 
Tovsl sounds SI 
in t)1. See tsbie 
of TOwele. 


PEOPOSED METHOD FOR ROMANIZINO SIAMESE WORDS. 
PHONCTIC TRANSLITERATION. 

CoNSCNAHTS. 


DoCUJt CoVSONANtit 


k'w 

kV 
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VOWKU. 


Inhdrent 

ft or 0 , 




troneiimoe u. 
^ocoor^ingto 

01 

am 


ita tioimcl.) 

, 




fl, 

uin 

a 

ft 





05 

ft or ftb 

tn 

ft 





LOi: 

Su 

6 

i 




OTT 

ft f Anal, an 

0 

T 



X 


ojy« 

ate 

0 




A 


«i 

rfl, ri 

t) 

u 



0 

U 1 

1 

rQ, rt 

» 

!) 

& 

n 

It 

j 

4 

Vtl 

e 

m 

» 

V 

lu 

h ( danotae a atop 

10 



ped Towel.) 

no 

9 

U 

i (irn&l only.) 

It) 

fti 

0 

^0 or <ift (wbea 

. ttf 

ai 


followed by a (&n- 
eonant.) 

to 

V 

0 

0 

0 ( whan final.) 


0 

00 

fia 

101 

ftO 1 

So 

in 
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COUBiNKD VOWBW, 



EEUARK5. 


('oiis*oTiaii»«. 


ri ; ^ ; fl; iJ, Iriitiftt Kn'rrt;- of i\uvi- I'Min'h aiv. im t»iir cijinnim. 

l368t r^prewiiite^l j’y tlift syiulxjlM k, rJj. i and p, r^Hpecitivolv. If. 
should be oleaily luiHeretood, Imwvi*r, ulmi wu refer to the u\mBj>initHl 
forms of auch wynihoU, all fcui' ^'Jiirh are unknown, for example, &» 
initial oon^cuaiite iu the Ki>gli«lk and f^enuati laugoagee. 

The letter ^ ^w)aU( seeiu to approxiioate olosely to the Itsban 
c befoi'e e or u 'HiU ooneonaut la. moi'cover, repi'eeeiiteJ in th^ 
Hunceriafi eytteui of tranelrferetion hy Die eingle letter c. The eiit> 
Ijloyioent of o to rej‘resent liie letti’p ^ is, however, epou fo chjcctimi 
for ou)' jnii’poeee. To inoet Kuropeona u jH^preernte a k eotiiid. wliilAt. 
even to ItuHana it api>roxiiiUitee to ^ only hr fore the vou'els e and i. 
The syoibnl ch, on the other hand, Approximates son)ri‘Yhat Ui Kti^Us)! 
to the sound of ^ ; fai'ther, the pi^actice of denoting <1 by cli iuks tlie 
aanoCioa of pceviouB usage. Uitder the oiroumetarices. we i‘eooniiueiid, 
therefore, the ooutinuance of thle practice, despite the tact that, in 
e^blUbiiig ch as the equivalent of \ wv are reproeeniing a single 
’Siamese by two Roman letters. 

1, i‘fi ,«, a j fl, 1,01; 3 , n, Di, n, n, ii.; h, vt, /i. 

The initial forms of these asp) rate* I consofi&iits have hitherto 
been represented usually by kli, oh, tb, and ph, respectively. The 
symbol ph is open to the objectiou that it may be mistaken easily for the 
sound f. The symbol tb is equally misleading, as it suggests the 
English sound th in such words as “ thin *' or “ thau,” or iu words 
which have been tmnsliterated from the Bnrmeee ( $. ff., ‘'Thac6n*^). 

The symbol ch is unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it marks no difierentiafaon 

» 

between ^ and 9. We recommend the use of the '* rough breathing'" 
(ipiribts mpey)^ which is knovpo to Other phonetic syetems. to IndicaU 
the aspiration in the ioitial forms of the letters 11; UJ; 

r, 1^, f ; tl; VI, fl, and, for tbt sake of cousUUnicy, of Uie ktfere 3, 
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ft, aUj). til 11 * wTive at tin synibol* k^ ch', t‘ and |)‘, 

HU Mfvje«ty fJie Kiiijj ha. auggaHted tfie Pinploynu'iit of Hia 

••.vniliol X tn i>(*iv-^iit 5, m»\ ot*bht» tyrnUjI Q to reph-wnr. TJia 
\vmUoU tliiiH Hiigif^atetl w<nilrl pwvn both iiiinpU and convenUnf, but 
Mifly cannot u'eU nnd a plane jo a phonetio ay stem of tjanelitemtion, 
iiiartiiiiicli All other Uoiuan ktteiri exl*t iv]iich oo\\7ev more or l<as ap» 

proxliimtely Mie «j«iul of flie uliftiwrm % unci ft. Mur«tf?er, if If I* ta 
li-* TV'tirweiiM by X, Mien, for tJie aake of eoiiMiatoiicy, the cliaincfera 
H and OJ should be denoteil by t.jio anma eymbvl. Similurly, if Q U 

to repr»'«tdii» ft, then the oharacter* 1, ft, and U ahoaW be tUnoWd 
by Q also. 

'Hie aymbol ng a* rrpmHentiog this aoimd lioa beoorae ao 
fainiliiir by long usage tiial wtt d«um ituivisable to it. 

U. d^iiial, does not e.'^Ut im a coiieonant. 

0, The xymbol w, as prcuiouined in Kugliel)» oonveya the 
Hound ol c<in«omhtal and we rouomend iu cuioption. Gonacnahtal 
Q whenever the Utter 0 it followed immediately by a eoweb that 
Uto my, initially and alto in tlie double eouaonanta HO and ftO : 

* y ’ * 

04, wingi fl 0 ft,kwaJc; 10 % k*wam; ftOIW, k*w4in, 

>^. We would i>ot mark tliie letter when it U |)lao 4 i befors 
a roiiaouaiit to ateitb iu inrUoatiug the tone of a syllablOk^ 9hM 
'im, ^004 will appear simply &e mai, liiaug. 

Nol*. A conMiiant appearing in the middle of a polysyllable 
Well'd u>ay have a doable vabiR if it eervea botii as'f.lie dual Tetter of 
^e «yliable whioh prerede* it, and aleo a* tJie initial letter of 
Syllable which follow* it. Hence. ehould be written a| 

priiaach^ik; ae p'ltaadiuj DVgy m jAfiRadon; 50UW « 

<%‘oHlabot (hut IftU ? « ^h'ouburi)- Words like irff/u? TISfiTJ 

1 » > * 
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howeTM, 8honI<l be wrltJeii P*eub*abuil, rich^nkRn, mlh'.r Ujirr? 
P'etch*&)>ur!, r&tch'^&iv, iiofc oaly bee&nsQ the omissiou or insertion of 
the letter t aiakee oo. greet difierence te the prononcietiun, hut also 
hecause the denotation of f witbeut t in eueb woitU or 7llf]'l7 liee 
heconro cwaoeiitted hy asege. 


Vowe&f. 

Wli^re i^ameee orthography distingaieiies Between tTie )on|^ 
SDid the short fonwe of a vowel eonnd, we N»'oald raarV the long forms e» 
tacki (&, f h et«}. Short lonw ahooid not be coariied epecifrlly »» smch. 

1 )>herent vovreU The prontfncietiOB of the inherent vowel 
varies in BiBniese> otnaDy itiaaosnded aa a or* else asor and ahotid be 
Written. Sovietimes it hoe the eoind of QC. when we weoid Henot# 
it ^ 0 (see b^ow). Before 7 at the end of a word the mliereiit 
Towef aboaid always be represented by o, e. g., tasoti 

n&kM< 

fT? tn; 5 ; 0; 0; tl MO i 10 ; lo. We recommend that thee® 
simple vgwel aoiuide afaould be represented in aoeoHawee with the 
iStaUao veWel^steai (a;&; i; 1« ^ 

Oj Utese vowels approximate eomewhat to tr, as pro- 
nouDocd in i’wuch, or to U in German. We ahocM deirote them by 8 
and u, reapectivefy. 

10. This 18 a difficult sotmd to danolo. It wottld appear to 
liave some affinity to aw open o eoand BsU^oIx denotes it by the 
symbol 9 , the adoption of which we recoormend. 

1® 1®. Note tie spelling of Buoh words as IfltJ, which we 
would write ch'tt. The dijdithoBg CIU will i^pear as Si. . 


OQ. .ddnobation of thii 70v?el turdis thddu1>- 

ject of much contenbion. The symbol &9 pronoancod ia Eogliih. 
wonld giTs a good ropiesduCatioD of Che Suvme^ sound. Unfortunately, 
is a lerioa^ objeotion Co the employluent of the symbol in ques¬ 
tion, inasmuch as the Roman letter v/ bas already been utilised to 
i‘»«present the Hiameee consonantal 1. Regard b^g had to Cbe prin- 
t'iple liiid down abore that any proposed syscetn of tra/uiiteration muse 
bs logical and consistsi)t with itself, the empluyuient of aw to 
i‘i»pre«eiit g«n only lead to confusioii, If the symbol aw be 
ueed M denote tlie vowel QO, then tiie symbol awl uictst b« used to 

denote the diphthong QOU. As Sis h^jesty the King Jiai 
|)oiutetl 0 UG« each a tranaUteratioii woald be utterly misleading, ainoo 
the letters awl shonld, logically, be pronouaoed u«wl. On the other 
hand, the sound f)Q would seem to par cake of the nature of an open 
o vowel, and it wouM be best, in our cpinioiu to denote it by loaa 
Ibnu of that vowel. Th».« symbol o has been utilised to i«prBsenc the 
inherent vowel in 8iaBeae;o Is luggeiCed as the equivalent of 
and d as the e<|ui valent of tCltli* The moat satisfactory course would, per* 

hapa, be Co represent OQ by 6, a symbol which at onoH shows the open 
nature of tlie vowel. Pallogolx, however, utilises the accent ' to 
' denote the descending (period) tone, and, as will be seen below, 
wa have thought it well to reoommand the adoption of Pall^oiz' 
tyistam for raarldng the iaCooatlon of words, when neceeaaiy 
for aay ipeoial purpose. The symbol 0 to represent QQ might thus 
be oonfuiing, as it oould upon oocadon denote either the sound DO) 
or the inherent vowel with the descending intonation, Under the 
oi 1*00 iQSfanew and ia order to avoid the poestbtUty of any aach cnofn* 
slon. weauggeetthac DO should be denoted fay the arbitiary symbol I, 
GQU would then appear as Id, and no misapprehensloo, su'd! ae viould 
fbllow on the adoption of thr symbol awi, need arise. 

I S'! This sound nmy, in our opinion, be repreaetitwl pfaone^ 
tically either by au orao. We advise tlie adoption of tbe'eynibul ao, 
* ^ioh has the sanction of os^ and which is less likely thun an to be 
uiepyoauunced by fioropeons of oenain naCionalitlee. 


o: ffl.y simply “ «>'<’» 

. . r Ilf tn sofih we would tlenoh* ll hv 

ift the pi-efixw n?:, ‘ 

. At th. -nd of a word. how.v.w, U the .tr>p,,ed f«ru. of 

th« i..he«,.t vovv«l, »lm.. WO..I.1 ic Uy tlm syii.lml ..li, 

«3 Vij: ite Whioli '^i *wl.r titimUtumle ft» p'ralin^l). 

11 will be of a<lv.,.«v,e« to explsm Imre ....r nvoiumembtien 
to a»ooti..K the effeot m. o vo.vel of the »!«.. 5 i" Siamese, whioh ooi- 
™lttothoeis«,eir.S..«U,fc. Tl.ie »itr'not necee.en- 
^ .^hort, b,tr. n stopf«H, vowel on.l tome epecml syo,W 

veot^l .0 m-mh it- Huel. ft tyn^ml 1“>» >«"' » 

eyetem of tv»r«lite.«h.« SontWrit wonU. where the eSert oi 
T. vowel i- Uftlicftterl by .vritn.K Ij' niter it. We wm.W ur^e ,1 e 
adoption of rhie ey.obol in tlm trft.«literfttion_of Sift.ueee. W.mle Uke 

In;, iPi:, w; "““W '®'' 

Wervonl-UTileiti^,. 

tn:. Imtiftl, ibieaonnaehOTldftppeftrftamfteefoveJftmphMn 

CTifi: (ftk'i)t finni, it ehoul‘1 «■ f”’' '“'“P''- 


Vin, Mjn (iVfthkhm, p-»»). 

a Rnnl i» M ft v<Metm conioiretiotr with other vowelft. 

and rfioBlel then be ivpresente'l by i, «--T. m9, tmi IHtb, ' 
flBtl, ifvi- however, tim toWe of oombi.wfl rowets. 

,, ft, . Tcnvef nrey T>e followed frwne-liftteiy by « oo..«m.nt, 
in wbiol. case v» would denote it by So or uft. When tlw foilomn# 
00 ,tenant ieany other then the symbol wo ehouid be employed, ft. 
W,r, p-uoki nn, fact; you, ruop; H-lWy biom; m3, Kaon; 
eto,. Followed by ,, however, Q hft. TfttHor the »ond of to 

and Bhoald be »Q writteB, e. 9 ., VHI04, 

A, ft vowel. -8 may ftl« appear «» a final, wbe.. h aI.u.*tW 
written 0 , «. 0 : atfi, » 0“^^, ^ 5 W14W, t'to. 
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KoIb, ijowever, tli« boiimU eg (as in liQ, butt)» fi'JU (kfieij and 
3^J (an in fixg^ 'krin). 

iOU, intC n ). We wonW Tepresent tlie scnind in a as kL. 
‘VVbeii followed b)- dj\j consoimut, hoM^ev^r, tJua dipIitUong reaeiafales 
Ja mther tJiaa Ta and eiionld be eo written, «. ifun» viek ; tnOlTIl, 
klM: llJyyu, j>iiep; moUW, kwTen; ioy^), 3ieng. 

^ A * a 

4n0j IfltlCfl), IT>0('5), We would denote tlio aonrid lOfi 
at ktta. Voltewed by auj consonant but hweTOr, ba becomes 
, rather Se and should be so lepi-esented.a.i?., ificn, kTlek ; [tzr^ dUetf 

meu, kttep ; siem; tfiOH, lUen. Followed by ^^thisdipbthoag 

resembles 1» in sound aud we would dsKOte it accordingly, e. 

iUC4, utong. 

inCl,irn. 'fhe V«\ve1 Bonnd io these combinations reaembles 
tJie Gentian 8, by wbioh symbol we would represent it. Oompare 
tbe Towel eound in English " hurt’' French " peur." 

Tbs word WJSin. We Tecommend that this \Tord, which 
’OCoora so oites, sbonld be tmnsllte rated as F‘ayl, in accordance with its 
<urreut proniiuciation in Siamese. ^ 

A'offl, Q fblloT'ed by a consorraiit; \na^ ItlU(n); IHt, 

tfla(d), 

t^ie second vowel of these diphtliongs, as prononmbed lit Siam» 
ese, is an indistinct one. It is, however, perceptibly affected 
presence or absence of a couaanant after it, or by the iiatnre of the 
fbllowing consonant, if any. For this reason we have judged it. well ta 
differentiate, aa recoininanded above, between no and ua, between ia 
«ad fe, aod between uu and Ue, Whilst lecc^nisiiigthat we may nob be 
caodehng accurately all tlie various ebangee of sound which the 
diphthongs m<)aestion may undergo, we think, neveitheksa. that eouir, 
<udU ptMticul ueUiud il differentiatiou ia advioaUe. 
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Tonea. 

w« m m with tl,. opinio" ^5 

pUoity i» OIIB of t 0 aw romanisation which mny bo 

•doptod. As H B M. esty o« ^ Under 

'* -■- -r •”■ '•"■ 

“' -“rj-i ■:r.r;.‘rj„rr;rr.i.. 

w,Tu7d' Iwnend the adoption of the oonvonioj^ for ^rk- 

“I t thia ayafom, the common or right ton* .a not marked, whvU 

the other tones are iodioated as fellows; 

Circumflex (depreeeed) tone by the mark - over the Towel- 
Descending (period) tone by the mark over the rowel 
Ascenamg (question) tone by the mark' over the vowel, 

Eigil tone hj th« mark . under tbe towel 

In oonolnaion. we would aey that the ey«em which we propoee 
here has for its ol^eot, as Hie Majesty the King 
ag of such Siamese words aa have to be 

,L Earopean language. We have net attempted to dev«e a ^me 
for writi^ the Siamese language wholly Ir excluarvely .» ^an 
charaoters. The Siamese alphabet provide* tie best means for denot¬ 
ing Sian«»aocnda. and any attempt at romanimtion 
be imperfesit. Where, however, romanioation 

lent step in advanoe will have been taken, .f the Siam Soemty oan 
• formulate some eyatem whioh will euoceed m obtaurmg genera! 

adopt! on* 

O. FRANKFURTSa. 

P. PBTrTETJOTBND^. 

J. OROSBY. 
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Examples of Geographical Names transUterated according 
to the sfstem here proposed. 



Mention fCrungt'ep. 

fjiino wj:wr)T 

Antp’O r'r(dmak‘oii. 

011/10 

Anip‘S Sftinp‘eng. 

011/10 f) ?n 

Amp'i/ Dusit. 

• •m> ^ 

oiL/ioui^ inif 

Aiiip'o B&i^gri^k. 

oiino iJ/rvitmi 

Ainp‘5 Pmt'immwaa. 

fl'iixio unnofiMou ! 

Amp'o Bangkok Noi. 

Q'x/io uiofion Iwty i 

Anipli Bangkok Yai. 

cimo liietim 

Amp'tl IlH>kgl(uiip&. 

• ri ' ' 

on/ioiiimru 

Aaip'O Biugkmpj, 

. ^ 

01I/10U*M TJQ 

AmpM Rftnsrsii. 

fliino U'MLM 

A>np‘« 134iigk'5n. 

oiinou'^ imnun 

Auip‘<J 3U»»gk'aiil*ie«, 

ounnjuujfur 

\w]Vi> BAoh'abunnnh. 

dimo PiS^ifu 

Arop'S Talingch'an. 

011/30/113# WQf 

' Arup'C P**®! Charon. ' • 

dit/io i^uo^ wv 

Arop'o Nong K'Aia- 

wo iwfi^wwo 

, Nont'abfu^ or Miang Non. 

iJininx/i 

Pakki^t. 

i 4, / 

HflTltfiyUUt 

Nftk^on ^‘nenk^ftii. 

wx:liw 

P‘rabk*onOng, 

(IwniJjifiiT 

' Sacmt PrAkan. 

inn: {{55 

Kob S»ch‘ang. 

1 


T'anyaburf- 

llOTOU 

i Chier&dap. 
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timj 

LopfeCiri. 

1 

Sarahilrl, 


P‘raUp‘utt‘«bafc. 



iNfwur 

P'roinlifirT, 

Suyajr 

Inljurl- 

O’M tie; 

Jn^'ong. 

mirur 

( Jliant'abQrl. 

noon 

FJoi W©n. 

irufi^ 

Hayong. 

nrif) 

Krilt. 

KUttT 

Oh^ump’on. 

^ d 

iinmu 

PsttAnT. 

litii 

Ch‘aij&. 


Kiimchftnftdit. 


P'anoDi. 



• 


e'tour 

t 

SSibQrl. 

unshiif^ 

Nak‘^n Oh^aiBt . 



6fi7m 

Sttp'afiv 

\ 
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» 


M9 On. 

ijjiQtuwynmufi 

BoKwen P’ayftp Nflft. 


Oh^Teng UBki. 


CK‘I©ng Sfrn. 

llU'JItW 

OU‘lWlg fC'OTJg. 


CU'I^ng K‘am. 

Djwinw 

Muang Yiiom. 

U1U 1 

Nfta. 

ynTOlLll^ 

Kak'on FAiupSng. 


CMItoiu. 

aw^no 

m NgAo. 


Kftk'on Lnmp'un. 


?'rt. 

ui^r 


( 

Md P*Qok. 

ftWTtin 


Krttulon 

P‘it8anuloW. 

VttfU' 

P'ich'tu. 

•n^tr7 

P‘ichi6. 

<illlt>S 

Rflk'3t‘ai. 

dOJTfllflfl 

Sawank‘al%. 

miiJTtu 

P'ech'abun. 

wovrffiff 

Loms&k. 

rum 

P'Sket, . ’ 

n‘5^'1 

P*&Dg 


' >)» 


ftfi 

A 

nrai 

firnoui 


rfui 

* A A /a 

mty'^mji wto rnty^yui 

miTbJ 

linmir 

<»^^Ti04nnu 

«tU*MlC(lntU 

cLormu 

» 

iiwnj 

ulc^ti 

TOlltfll 

<iTw 

WTUtlCCl^T 

in^Mwinui^ 

Milt ^ mi; 

VlUtl^WlT 

dimiyffT 

louuriu 

UfintijM 

V 4 

UILVIQI 

Wt^lCU 


Trang. 

lUoaDg. 

Knbi. 

TakQa Pa. 

lUtbuti. 

K&nchanabilti or K&nbari. 
P‘ecb‘aburi, 

Prinburi, 

Ssmut Songk*r&m. 

Mont'on I^an. 

Ubon Rach'at'SaT. 
K'emarftt. 

Yasot’uD. 

Boi Et. 

Surin. 

Mont'on Udun. 

Ban Ml^k^lng. 

I^ong S'&L 
Kong Han. 

y 

Sakon Kak'on. 

K'oiikSn. 

Kak‘on P'anom. 

Kam Hilang. 

MGang Ldi. 

2.(,cnsf 






NOTES 


On the proposed system for ihe TfansHteralton of Siamese 
words Into Roman Characters 

BY 


i ' 


His majesty The king. 
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I. 1 AID sorry to bars to differ iritb tbe committed eo earl;y 
in dey u this, bot 1 really cannot see what good it would do to 
attempt to tnmaliterate say the word flHUV' phonetically, beoaose 
X really cannot believe that one coah2 do eo. Acoordutg to the com* 
iQitted*e yyatem, (which eee), the world flTtUl’’ would very likely be 
written‘‘p'anray&." This, I eobinit, would be doubly wrong: intlie 
first place, etycaologicolly : in tlie second place, For, in 

the %rst place, supposing we can\e across the word " p'anraj&r'* and 
wanted to transliterate it hooh into Siamese, the way I ebon Id do it 
would be ‘' tl Ut; ill or, if I knew the raeonin g of the little t widd ly sign 

•denoting tlxe aspirate,‘’VJWJ5in,** both of which would be sinipiy 
iionsenee; whereas, if the word were written “bhorya” according to 
tlie Hunterian systein, I should not-^nd could not—tronsHterak it 
any otbar way bot “flJJlfl^” al^d I should moreover understand its 
meaning at once. In tlie second place, with all respect to Che learned 
niembers of the comoiitCee. I cannot agree with their phonetic trons* 
Uteration of my language, for no really educated Siamese would pro- 
nounco tbe word flUtl*!as though it were written ” ViUTttn.’' 
tta educated oar would detect the difference between the *• and 

tlie ” bW/’ for the "TJ’' should be pronounced in a slightly slurred 
manner, wherein the presence of Che *•? ” would be detected, thcagb 
to fdreigD ears, it niay sound so slight as to be practically unnotioeabld. 
Bowever, tbe common people, especially the wwne>i («'»d Bangkok 
women in particular;, are notoriously bod pronounceis as a whole, and 
frequently miepronoouce words ond ‘‘murder the King’s Siamese” 
in a most cruel manner. Therefore, if Such people are to be 
taken as criterion for the pronuneiation of my language, then 
I f ity the poor language most profoundly! It woold be just oabad 
to write' Buglbh as she is pronounced by the Cockney of the 
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Bait End of Ijondon, b«fc it would be just &s cmialstent. U would 
not only bo mordering the laotfiiage, but it would also bo like th© 
TOftoeacro of a wUole race root and bmric!i, so tJiat; no one in later days 
would be able to trace its origin! However, more of tbiK later on. 

%. As to the ({nestioa of local gooifraplunal imniee, J jiai tly 
agree with the conimittoe, i. ft., i agree that the of ^►laces alreiuly 

well-kfwwn, or wiiioh liave acquired intenmtiuiial iriviictioii, should Im 
retained to av^d contusion ; but of tlie two iiAmwj cited, •' Bawjhiif '* 
ia in my opinion already aa correctly transHConited ae any Jioiue c'ould 
be, whilst “ Aijuthifi ” would be absolutely correct ^Yifh but the trifling 
altsration of two letters, via., "t” into “d“ aud “i” into “y,” 
l^us cronsforining the naioe into “ AtjiuiJi/fft,'' winch does not look so 
BtrAiige. as to lie Impossible of adoption. Indeed, seeing Chat the 
Knglisk liave alrea<ly had the couraga to change the spelling of scveml 
well-known names in India, such for example as “ The I’aryAub” into 
"PunjiUf," “ Cawnpore" into “ ATdnpwr, ' “The l)e(x*An” into 
“ Dakkhaii,'* I really do not see why wo slu.nid not loave the coumge 
to do the same wlieiaver the change would uot prove too vonftniing. 

3. 1 agree with the committee in deploring the variety rjf 

jnstiiods adopted for transliterating words of Pall and f<anakrit origin^ 
but fptokly, Ido not think it any improvement to ti-aiislitoiate •• iViVl*' 
as “ fay " instead of “ ” for b:>tli are wrong, and two wronga do 

not make a right. TJie coiumittee has ignored the fo^ that the word 

ITIVi ” did not come iiito .Siomsee direct the Pali or Sanskrit, 
but rathrr reached U9 through some already corrupt channel; that In to 
say.ib^d not come os “ dstw," but as “ da'j,'’ which is actually tba cur¬ 
rent ptoqunciation of tiie word by the nio'lern Indian, who apeak what 
isuow comprehensively termed Hiodi, or any of the other dialects of ^ 
modem India. We Siamese were certainly not guilty of changing the 
original ‘ ' into •• IVIVI;* This being the case. 1 for one would 

nev«?r have trnnsUterated vtViVi’' os I would eertainly write 

"fWi” as being the oorreot tmnsliterstion of the word as used in 
Siamese. 

4. I am sorrj' I cannot bring myself to agree wifh the »d»» of 

pbonefeifl spelling. Even Anting that the word would be 

bettor represented by “ Ab»’' than “ Krfwhibh J do not agmo- I 
still prefer “Eol'* ae being more in accord with the Siamese lipel- 



ling of tkt word. If the word “ were pponounced as asserted by 
the committee, we shona hare written it DU*' in Siamese; but that 
ie not the cose. The word is written “ flft '' beeaoae ilt w to jfo- 

ttoanoerf, e g., <* which are actually pro¬ 
nounced " Kolasiik,’' and “AToiaioi” respectively. 

It ii a mistake to aesume that the Siamese cannot proDoance the final 
" r’, because the/ can acd do pronoance it, oven in the wrong place 
eometimes) The reskson why the word “ ” sounds like “ flH to 

the ear is to be eicpUined by the fact that the Siameea have a carelsse 
habit of.alurring \ffords and tlina clipping the ends, very ainch in the 
sskcoe manner as the Danes, who for example prcuouuce tiie word 
"VeKi"(red)a8tHoughit were written'‘roe”, the final being 

praoticaDy indisClngutahabie to the ear of foreigners.. The Siameee ere 
not so bad pjoncuucers as that even, an^ to write •• fl ft " as •' il»n ” ia 

4bso)ately misleading, and wonid lead to regrettable confusion, ^the 

v* 

•word “Iron” would rather connote timn “ ftft*’,whidi might 

have ludicrous and unlocked ffirresnlts. As to the other example in 
this paragraph, n*., the word *• It'J I quite agree with the com- 
niittse that it wouhl be absurd to write it ” r$ie'' becaose the ‘ in this 
case is net there as a consonant at all but rather as a ifimiron A, IwiDg 

ill this case comiwimbte to the final " ” in iDU “ for example. I 

am surprised that the learned coramittse has not noted this bne. 

^ ^.1 still msdntain that the pHonetio writing of any language Is 

icnpnssibte, and merely leads io cco^fuion. Mr. Roosevelt's artearp% 
at simplified spelling orpared nodilngbut laughter, and in m/ ophnon 
tUtffrtd U! I Jhink. on the whole, that the Chinese are realty more 
seDsibk in this reject than wa are, for they simply enip]q|a4k oartain 
sign or ooinbi nation of signs to repreeeut an idea, uud eAch reocW 
' pronounces it in UU own Ian g a age. For example, wbea coming aoioae 
the id^gn^h representing fiower, the mandarin would md it as 
" woh, ” whilst the Cantonese would read it as “ hua,'’ and eoOh wonld 
bf rlghc, would understand the ideograph tc mew exactly the 

t flame thing. lu the same maimer, to write does nOt iu any 

way r^reeent ibe word os pronounced by a Cockney, not by a Scute- 
man, and U would he absurd to write it u abahi'' in Loodon uid 


“ a)>ooi" iu ScotlftJid! Alaul “ is tbei'efore only a way of 

writing tho word, not a pKonotlc one, as far as the Coclrney and the 
ScoUman are coneemed. Beeidee thifl, to still confine myself to tlte 
Eiigliuh langttage» even the Knglish tlitniiselvea show n teniU*nny to be 
earelees in pronouncing thpir own language, «o that one often notic^es 
them pronouncing “shooting” aa “ uud so on ; worse still, 

“ er ” is often substituted for the sound u. " esiwclally when appear¬ 
ing in everyday phi'aaes, such for example &» “ don t you know,” 
which is often pronounced “ ^tonc/tfir/io, ” even by people whom one 
would call “educate*!.” To represent “don’t you know'’ by 
“ donchsrm " wonUl be more phonetic, but also very awful to contem¬ 
plate! What has happened to the Kngliah has also happened to the 
Siamesie; tliat is to eay, they have become carelws about tJje prunoun- 
oiation of their own language, wlijch explains the reason why words 
are not always pixmounced as tliey are written, in my opinion, itcoo- 
stitutos one of the best reasons why an attempt at phonetic represen¬ 
tation of Siomeee by foreigners would be impossihle, for there is really 
no knowing how certain words might become alterwl later on. i’ro- 
liunciation is never stationary j it gets altered gradually and impH'- 
ceptibly. and to attempt to follow it by way of phouetic spelling uie 
peers to me a hopeless task, 

6. The paregmph concerning aspirated consonants is very 
well presented ; but 1 should like to state a personal opiuiou ou the 
subject. It is true that “ph” ntay be eosily mistaken for "f,” bub 
in my humble opinion p' tneans absolutely nothing'to the lay reader, 

If the best argument in iu favour Is that it is know'n to scholars, then 
I do hot see why the scholar Qonid not get equally used to “ h” as an 
aspirate sign, and “h” has In my opinion the advantage of the sign * in 
that it is more generally anderetood as sucli already and it moveoret 
less liable to be accidentally omitted. If simpUfied si)elling it aim«N^ 'X 
at, then surely the lees signs we employ the simpler It will be. Sur^y 
to write *' Kkiccm " is much easier than “ ”! The sign ‘ luey 

seeiu the most eatlsfaotory way of getting out of a difficulty, but to a 
layman, it probably means lees tlmn notliing; ou the contrary it looks 
both useless and superfiuous, and therefore tba layman’s tendeney 
wonld most probably be to ignore it altogether. For tbia reason I still •. 
prefer the “h, ” which no one would dream of omitting withoutnaeklng 
dne inquiries ss to the effect likely to be produced by Its omiBAon* 
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7. T!ib rewoii wJjjcli n»ov«d me to wggwfc the eiuploj-meiit 
X to represent aiv3 Q for f\ exactly yvUt the coimnitWe 
«aid m one pamgnvph on page 6 , U.. “ wlienever f«wlble, a eingle 
«Umew 8 oni)dflhoxa)dbe rapreaente -1 by a ebgJe Bonian equivalent, 
and agim ayn>bd ebould reptwent invariably the game sonnd.*' I 
agree that "other Roman lettere ex/et wliich convey more or less 
appMximtely flie eonml of the oljaraotere *5 and n." Ihit what 
about tite desire tiiat "a giren gyml>ol 8 lit>Hld i«^preaent in- 
VMlably the name sunnd"? For example, does tlie “ch" inwirlably 
represent the same eonml? fij the «oixl ‘‘chin’* it represents 'll, 
tHiereas in the wonl "(UaiTicter’' it is RYon oaimot say 
tJiat of rhe X as 1 should use it. for It would be, *5, and nevnr 

anything else. The 6 j?auigh already ))i‘cnouiitje it aoraenhat like the 
guttural "oh" of the Gjwlto, and goroefciinea J is swhsH ruled for 
X, e.ff., the town of X«m, eliioh is aleo written " Jem’', and which 
ilk Kiigllsh becnoio corrupted to “ SA-r/y ” and the scmnd lypresenCe*! 
by si I in KnglisK would onlhiarily be repiesented by ^ in f^laiiiege; 
blit all this is purely by the way, and I only Dkentlini it here to >how 
thattJieX is not drugged in wHliout r^uy rhyme or reason, fcliongb 
its right to represent the kound 'll may at preeeiitbe gnestAblished in 
iieageas yet. As to (he g for R. I guggeai«cl it so Aft to give tlig 
overwo-ked Ka lirlle i*rst; I also like it because it is, of all Uoninn 
letters, rlie most inrariable, fyrall nttfigns agree in prononncing it tlie 
eame, ami 1 venturis to think that (o write the woix^ " as “ 50 s " 
may look strange at first, but would be jirefomble to whicli, 

l>esides being equally uncoutli to look at, is also juoie liable to con¬ 
fusion, for ebotfid one b^' auy chance forget the aspirate sign after 
the k and write it *'konj the reeiiIt might be regrettably Iiullcrow, 
TJiis aUo reminds me, that the oniiseioii ol the aspirate sign might 
produoft an even laoia ladlcroua result in the case of Fm* 

instance, if we wanted to write (thick ) in Homan JHteiii. we 
should, according to the committee^ proposal system, write it “ A oa" 
(with the sign for the *' over the vewel): supposing one w'er© careless 
• enough to omit tlie', the lesuU would become "Aa*”, and tlie 
meemiog changed from something perfectly ordinary into something 
^ rather ludicrous to say the least. On the other hand, if we use the 
h to aspirate k, and represent fU hy kh, anoh a raistake would be 
praoUoally impossible, for one does not drop a whole letter by ii> 
adrertenoe, which might easily be the case with signs and eccentg. 


I 
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8, T <lo not. agroe, tJiat for the soke of coiisistpnrr, the 
charactera U and OJ ehould be denoted b7 X in the same way as ftt, 
because tlie ciiaractere are noi pronounced the earoe. Thoi'O is indeed, 
to ifB Siamese an any rate, more difference between ft and *5 than we 
could see between the ttunian hard Oajid tlie K. The fi, besides 
ing a “higl>tone«i'' letter, ia proummceil with more emphoKU than 
*9 • it is in fact the Y iMpimled. Aa tutlie characler OJ, mit a single 
worrl in Siamese conmieiKMS witli it except those iierivwl from Tali or 
Sanskrit; and iU proAUiiciatiou is very much more aspirated Uuvii 
tlie or should be but for tlie bad habit of the arsra^'e Hiamesi* in 
wispronounoing. But it would be maDif»^Iy tinfair to condsnm QJ 
M sufier lose ot* identity tlii'ougli the fault of the decadent pMiiouncer. 
Jlut, whether X be accepted for ^ <>r not, J beg to record my pis.trfit 
here agjiinat the rep reset) tat ion of U, *5 and OJ by the -ame Uoman 
letter or combi nation of iettern, forte do so would make them each Iomh 
their indiridnal character, and I WJnot bo an acoeesory before or afler 
the face in tho case of mmderi)»g the King's Siainrae," which I 
should be doing were f to raise no protest against tlie aid given to peo¬ 
ple to mispronounce toy language, for similar reaeona. 1 must als^o 
jnobest against the pr<*i)OBaI to represent *3^ fl, and 'W by thr sniue 
symbol 1 may point out that the *11 and the n are quite useless, 
and eve in Che pi'ouees of being altogether dropped. 

9. The whole of this paragraph demonsfpntee toy rontentbn aa 

Co the hopelessness of phonetic representation of Biamesa words. With 
all respect to tlie learned members of the Committee, I submit that 
they hare not hit off the proper prominciation of the very wonls they 
hare ijnoted as examples. The woid '• iJrifTYlfl ” ie 9tct pronounced 
.•iJtIfl but more or less as written, tho^h the ten¬ 

dency miglit possibly be to erophseiM tlie t after tiio fl more 
than is neceesary, thus making it somid like “ ” but if 

you ask a Siamese who is just able to spell Bnglish to read 
“ prartachik, " he would read it “ lintl, lift ” with a dia- 
tinct bseitstion after the out of respect for the presence 

the letter “ T *’ which lu sees there, wheiwae if one wrote “ pr6sacblk 

A 

the ebanoes are that he would pronounce it correctly. Nor is tIJ 

pronoaneed*|3U U?" by Che beat educated Siameee; 
would be nearer the mark, if oh be ptoiw^BCedas ia Bnglish. • As 
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l^e worf " I am at n loss as to how th® learned committee 

ever got hold of if, for 1 am not aware of its enstence in tbe Siamese 
language. There is a word “‘3UU VI "which means “ the country 
or “ country diafcricl, ” and the word ii often raieprononnced aa thcough 
it were written the mistake being common amongst a 

oertain class of people, such ae ACtora, actresses, and whst is politely 
referred Co ns the "demi^numdaiMy" %yhoa« affecta^on iu the way of 
apeecli gives a headnche to those who are not. partial to their society. 

8 oeh people are capable of perpetrating ench horrors as “for 

•'TUUY1’»^ for TUU (moJher), “ ffilnil "for 

( victorious), and so 00. If the Siamese as spoken by such p«'i8ona 
is to he the eriterloa forth® proper pioimnciation my language, 
then it would be a very sorry outlook indeed for Che futui^ of the 
language. Indeed it would be as bad to write English as abe ia 
spoken by the Cockney. It makee rue more than ever see the iisoee- 
sity of protesting agninet the attempt to write my laiiguage phouetlcal' 

Ij’ by 15uropeans wiiU Homan characters. 

While on the anbject uf finals. 1 should like to go back a lUtJe 
attd refer to a paragraph on }u>ge 4 of the pamphlet, in which it U 
stated that “ Siamese mily u«es in pronunciation as finals, vowel a, 
iiOMil vowels, nasals and sounds expresaed by the lettera: k. p, t.^ 
Working upon tliie lia^ii^, the committee tlierefore have it in theb 
table of consonants on page 7. that the letteia fl, fl. all re- 
presanMdby kiaEnals; V. *B, *11, 01, Q, t Vi, W. fl. ff, Cl, H. 
and fl, y, ff, by t { CH, W, 7, tl, vf, by u! Although in aota^ finale, 

Ihie rale ruay apply well enough for people who were not too partaou- \i 

lor as to the right spelling ol a word, yet the result of such a system 
w ould be confuaiug in compound word®. For euoiple take the word 

(Troth): according'to the system recommended, it would af- 
pew as •* rSW*; but wpposieg the word to be need iu the oatDponud 

word “ ” (Affirmation.), it woold appear as SatchawachA,** 

in whi^ case the reader who did not know Siamest wooW be utterly 
it a loee to account for the “ cha ” after the “ Sat he would pro¬ 
bably be wondering whether the “ cha ” belonged to tlxe “ 8at * or tl^e 

“ wSebt.’* On the other hand if one wrote “ SufA"’for ** " the 

«if«8ion would be very'much less, for then “ " would be 

^ SadjawfiohA" and the the intelligent reader would at on« ho able to 
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workout for liis own sftHgfnotion Diat '• Snclmw&liS “ was a c*oni- 
pouud woH, composed of “ SacJi" ( Truth) and “ wacha” (Speech); 
wliereue if Im attempted to do the ume with " Satohowftclia ” lie would 
he very liable lo liiid him self very haid put to it lo account for the 
*'c1ia” iu tile middle. Snppoeing him to pr^eesa a vocabulaiy, he 
M'Onld get “ Sat’WPimtli, “dm” vehall or will, “ wiicha—speech, 
and might then pjvveed ro tranelate it ns “ JVmA i/ii/ which 

would be distinctly amneing for any e^limtecl Siaineee ulio heard him ! 
Such examples might be multiplied, but would serve no useful purpose. 
Ihit granting that it would l»e simp lor for foreigners toarlo)>i one letter 
only to represent enoh cl the groups, known in Siamese grammar m 

liy fifl and lUJ nU respectively, it Appeal's to me somewhat strange 
that the committee should huve hit upon the irlteiv 
that the Siatiiese uM very little in wiint might be tei'aied 
pnrely Siamese worrle. Time, no Siamese would ever tliink of 

writing ofa monsstury as A ^n, nor of a frog ae fllJ, When in doubt 
At Cu the epeiling, the Siaineae would invuidably ejnploy fl for 
. • 

ilXf Hfl and U for IDJ flU, nad in fact all ssmMliitei'ate Siamese do 
HU ] oanuoC therefore uiulei'vtand why the oonnuiltee piefKr t to d, 
and p to b; nnleie it be explained by the fnct that Kuropran ears hear 
differently to ours, which, if it were eo. would then probably alec 
explain the reason why I cautiot always agree wiUi the oomiaittee In 
their attempu at representing Siamese words phonetically iu aocor- 
daoee with their ingenious system of iransliteration. 

10. I tliink I have Alr.'ody i'emarked that I elionid like t<i ere 
as few ligns and occents oe poesilde. and 1 still a<liiere to my opinion. 
Not only do they lend to muke woide unsightly, but I fhil to see 
what useful purpose they would serve: for the man who does not 
know Siameset signs vrcnid tell him ncithhig. for the man who does, 
they would not kn iieoessary, fuv the context would lie enongh to let 
him kitow what words are meant. The commiltee is, however, of 
opinion that tar^ptirnuU circumtUiMt*, as, /or ’Me^e 

leme ifvrk of $c)uilarxhip u hiwi witUrlaifM, ii mij/hA dzpodidnl, or 
arsH meoacry. io itidicaio UU intmatioH of Sianoto iconfs.” If eutdi 
is tbe oase, then 1 agreed bat 1 aliouM like aleotoask a question. 
In cases, “where some work of a^iai’sUip is being undertakeu,'' 
would it not help the ediolar to find the word 719^11 written 
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" rather chan "‘rfiGii'Ak&ft”? With “r&jftk&r” faafore him, the 
BcboUr would be much more likely Co trace the origin of the word to 
its true Sanskrit source than if he had “r&ch'ak&n ”, which. Co employ 
an expressive Bnglish sUng, is neither’ flesh, fish, nor gocxl red- 
herring” I If, honever, wears tooooslder the tourist rather than the 
scholar, then the marMug of tones is not only unnecessary, but 
absolately superfluous; so is the aspirate sign *; and, to a very large 
measure, so ie transliteration itself, for the. toaret would no more 
be able to pronoance Siamese correctly in a few hoars than he could fly! 


In ooncloston, I should like to ask a guestion. Is the proposed 
system meanb for scholars or for tourists aud globe-trotters, or Is iC 
meant for Saropean residents? If it Is meant fcr scholars, then tbs 
system should in my opinion be os much founded on the Hunterian 
system as possible, bo as to fliciUtate them in their work in the way of 
etymology and derivations. If it is meant for European residents, 
then It wonld have to have at least three distinct tables of phonetio 
spelling; one for Bangkok residents, one for the north oguntry 
Bfiyoh), and one for the ^lay Peubuulaj unless they should 
pcefer to adopt the scholar's table, which would do for the whoU of 
Siam. If, however, the tourists and globetrotters are the people 
Co^cater for, then I should be stiongly inclined to offer Mr. Punches 
famous advice to those about to get married-^** Don'i \ *' 



V. R. 
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